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Pittsburgh (German) Vo/ésé/at¢ announces that | 
will devote considerable space of its Saturday 
music and musical matters, and has for this 
purpose assigned a musical editor. This is another 
that the demand for detailed musical news is 
constantly becoming greater. 


evidence 


HE influence of Wagner’s recommendation has 
T served to largely introduce into the orchestras of 
Germany the viola-alta in place of the common viola. | 
The presence in England of Herr Ritter, who is a fine | 
performer on the instrument, is working a change in 


| vative body, the Hiindel and Haydn Society, of Boston, have accepted 
| the Robert Franz accompaniments, which are now to be performed all over 
| Germany. This is a step in the right direction, for the new accompani- 


| it used to draw. Public interest seems to be gradually 


| and in other places still succeeds once annually (at 


' ton’s “ Paradise Lost” or Klopstock’s “ Messiade,” and 


favor of the viola-alta in that country, and we call the 
attention of our conductors to that fact, hoping t).at | 
they will give the instrument a trial in our orches- 
tras also. The viola-alta is fuller in tone than the ordi- 
nary viola, and the quantity of sound is said to materi- 
ally enhance the beauty of the string quartet. The only 
drawback to a general introduction of the instrument | 
is the fact that it is somewhat larger in size and there- | 
fore more unwieldy to handle than the viola. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


E call attention to the program for Mr. Van der 

Stucken’s fifth novelty concert, which will be 
found in full elsewhere in this paper. The composers 
represented are Gernsheim, Buck, Weber, Smetana, Van 
der Stucken and Massenet, and it is quite interesting to | 
note the different nationalities and schools to which | 
these names appertain. Gernsheim is a modern German | 
with a classic turn of mind; Buck an American of the 
same school; Weber, the founder of the modern roman- 
tic school and, of course, a German; Smetana, one of | 
the best endowed, but here, as yet, entirely unknown, 
composers of the modern Bohemian school; Van der 
Stucken, a cosmopolite of the truest kind, born in Texas 
of German parents, living, however, for the greater part | 
of his life in Antwerp under the direct influence of the | 
heads of the Flemish school and finishing his studies in | 
Scandinavia, Germany and France, last of all, however, 
under Liszt, whose influence and that of the Wagner 
school are clearly discernible in his compositions ? 
finally, last but not least, Massenet, one of the foremost 
representatives of the modern French school. What an 
array of cosmopolitan talent and what a chance for com- 
parison and study of analogy! 


T the request of the Archbishop of Paris, M. Gounod | 
A is about to compose a work in honor of Joan of 
Arc, the libretto to consist of passages selected from the 
Vulgate applicable to the heroine. Gounod is said to 
have the intention, in order to rouse his inspiration, to 
compose this new work at the altar steps of the cathe- 
dral at Rheims, where Joan of Arc was crowned. This 
is carrying realism to rather a fine point. However, we 
wonder why Gounod did not find out sooner that his 
inspiration is giving way and try to stimulate it by arti- 
ficial means. We then would have advised him to go to 
the Mount of Olives while writing his “ Redemption ”’ 
and “Mors et Vita.” Of these latter two works, even 
the English now come to have the right estimate, and a 
writer in a recent number of the Muszcal Standard says 


on this point: 
It is pretty well agreed among musicians that Gounod’s reputation, in 


the sequel, will rest on his opera of ‘* Faust et Marghérite,’’ while his ora- | 


torios are not destined to longevity. Some connoisseurs consider the last 
sacred work of Gounod, ‘‘ Mors et Vita,’’ to be a decided failure, but up- 
hold ‘**The Redemption” as a chef d’a@uvre of its kind. The accom- 
plished and learned contributor of a recent critique on ‘* Mors et Vita” 
(which appeared in the Musical Standard about a month ago), entertains 
an equally unfavorable opinion of ‘‘ The Redemption,” and as I fully agree 
with him, I am glad to note corroborative testimony from the Glode, ina 


notice of the performance of the oratorio by the Sacred Harmonic Society, | 


It is reported that a new work by Gounod, consisting 
of a fantasia on the Russian National Hymn, for piano 
and orchestra, the latter conducted by the composer, 
was recently produced at the Grand Théatre, Rheims. 
The piano part was brilliantly executed by Mme. Lucie | 
Palicot, a young performer, to whom the work is | 
dedicated. 


UR esteemed contemporary, the London Figaro, has | 
the following interesting paragraph in regard to 
the decline of public interest in the “ Messiah :” 

Some correspondents have written afrofos to the remarks last week con- | 
cerning the decrease in public appreciation of ‘* Messiah.’ That this fall- 
ing off is not confined to London is clear from the evidence of recent | 
musical festivals, at which (with the single exception of Birmingham) the 
attendance at ‘“‘ Messiah” was less than in former years. It may there- 
fore be fairly taken for granted that the public need some fresh incentive | 
to attract them to performances of Hindel's most familiar oratcrio, and no 
better new and artistic method would seem desirable than the purging of | 
the score of ‘‘ Messiah”’ from the numerous features of modern barbarism 
with which it has been invested by Sir Michael Costa and others. The 
performance of ‘* Messiah’’ at Birmingham with the additional accom- 
paniment of Robert Franz will, it is hoped, pave the way to a more rever- 
ent presentation of ‘‘ the English Musical Bible’’ than is possible under the 


conditions which now obtain. Already I am glad to see that most conser- 


ments imply no tampering with accepted masterpieces, but merely the re- 
jection of admitted abuses introduced by alien conductors in the musical 
“dark ages ’’’ of twenty years ago. 

We do not exactly agree with our esteemed contem- 
porary in thinking that the restoration of the score will 
also restore to the “ Messiah” the numerous audiences 


dying out in the somewhat antiquated works of Handel, 
and it is only an exclusively religious feeling that here 


Christmas time) in drawing an audience to hear the 
“Messiah.” It is a good work, no doubt, but so is Mil- 





| advance another cent. 


yet there are not many people who take delight in read- 
ing these two classics every year. Let the people have 
something new. 
ERMAN opera—by which we do not mean opera 
sung in German, but operas composed by Ger- 
mans —has carried the day, and not only the day but also 
the week, the season and even the seasons to come, at 
least here in New York. The influence which it has 


_ exercised in this city alone can best be judged from the 


fact that in place of the old Italian rubbish which used 


| to monopolize the repertory, one can hear in New York 


now in one week “Die Meistersinger,” “ Die Walkiire,”’ 


| “The Queen of Sheba,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 


“Lohengrin,” Gluck’s “Orpheus” and other works of 
similar merit, not to mention the works of lighter 
calibre, such as ‘“ The Trumpeter of Siickingen,” “ Am- 


| orita,” “ The Black Hussar,” and other more gay than 
artistically valuable creations. 


The people want dra- 
matic meaning, common sense and a higher grade of 
music than was furnished them by the namby-pamby 
composers of the Italian school. And this same state 
prevails everywhere else. One of our English contem- 
poraries expresses the same conviction in the following 
paragraph : 

The décheance of Italian opera is now almost complete. In America 
and in nearly every capital in Europe, Italian opera has during the past 
year either failed or has been carried on under depressing and often ludi- 
crous conditions. In Italy itself the opera is at its lowest. Instead of an 
average of about forty-five operas produced annually, the total product of 
the Peninsula amounted last year to a miserable record of fourteen works, 
none of them of the first class, and many of them mere musical melodra- 
mas. The prima donna bubble has burst, and except Mme: Patti, who is 
alternating concerts with stage representations in the barbarous districts 
of Southern Russia, all the great stars seem to have been divorced from 
the operatic stage. Meantime the world of music goes merrily on, and 
nobody—save, of course, the overpaid artist—seriously misses Italian 
opera. 

The Metropolitan Opera House program has the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Paris contains almost 100,000 German-speaking residents; and in a re- 
cent book by Arthur Mennell attention is called to the rapid Germanization 
of Paris, in which German music is one of the most potent influences. 
Many of the newest song-writers bear German names. The concerts of 
the Conservatory offer almost exclusively German music ; the opera-houses 
get rich upon Mozart and Weber ; military music patterns more and more 
after German models, and the triumphant Wagnerians are pleading to be 
allowed to come to the rescue of the Grand Opera with “ Lohengrin” and 
* Tannhduser.” 





THE KEYNOTE VERSUS AMERICAN OPERA. 
‘HE course of our contemporary, the Keynote, in vili- 
fying the efforts to establish a national opera here 
has been from the outset so persistently and so evidently 
malicious that the editor, who doubtlessly is acting in 
this manner for reasons best known to himself, has 
overshot the mark, for, as Goethe has it, 
‘* Man merkt die Absicht 
Und man wird verstimmt.”’ 
We would for this reason have taken no notice of this 
week's attack of the Keynofe on the American opera, as 
in the past, leaving the few readers of that paper to 
judge for themselves of the worth of an editorial opin- 
ion written in such barefaced malignancy of spirit, had 
it not been for the fact that assertions are made this 
week for the purpose of backing up the stand taken 
by the editor. The Keynote, in the course of an abso- 
lutely libelous article, says: 

“ The present financial condition of the management 
is the reverse of satisfactory, and those who have hither- 
to supplied the sinews of war now decline positively to 
It is stated in the public press 
that last week Mr. William Steinway was applied to for 


| a loan of $10,000 to meet emergencies, on the security 


of the theatrical wardrobe, &c.—a request that he very 
properly refused.” 

Now we are authorized to state on the part of both 
the management of the American Opera Company and 
of Mr. William Steinway that there is absolutely not a 
word of truth in the foregoing quotation. So far from 
being a financial failure, as tne Keynote wants to make 


| out the American opera season to have been thus far, 


we are further informed by the management that they 
cleared $3,000 above all expenses during the first week, 


| and $2,000 the second week, the falling off in profit being 


explained through the large expenditures in bringing 
out “Orpheus and Eurydice” in the magnificent style 
with which it has been put on the stage by the manage- 
ment. The attendance at the opera all last week was a 
very numerous one, and there is, therefore, no fear to 
be entertained that the first season of American opera 
will not be at least as great a financial success as it has 
thus far also proved an artistic one. 

In addition to all this is the fact that the receipts last 
week exceeded the expenditures by $5,000. And now 
let us ask this Englishman if he favors coercion for 
American opera as well as for Irish aspirations in Ire- 
land. Or is he simply a crank with a desire to beat out 
his brains against facts ? 
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Essay on the “ Technic and Resources 
of the Pianoforte.” 


Read by Mr. W. Waugh Lauder before the Ontario Music 
Teachers’ Convention, in the Normal School, 
Toronto, Can., December 29, 1885. 


(Continued.) 

THINK that with the knowledge of the manner in 

which the wrist rotates upon the tendon of the flexor carpi ul- 
naris, and of the force brought to bear upon the fingers by the 
superficial and deep-seated flexors, the gradual strengthening of 
the whole system of the hand and the training, stretching and 
individualization of the interosseus muscles, tendons and ligaments 
which cause the hand in an uncultivated state to be so non-elastic, 
can be much more easily accomplished. The musical student 
should, like the intelligent artisan, understand the forces with 
which he is working. 

Then, again, another important branch is the gradual cultiva- 
tion or breaking in of the ear by correct rhythm and accent 
studies, as admirably expounded by Dr. Wm. Mason in his 
** Piano Technics,” and the gradual acquiring of a firm, round, 
clinging, legato touch by the proper system of exercise and scale 
practice. The final uniting of that peculiar mental automatism 
and unerring accuracy of ear, eye, hand and tone-color judgment, 
as well as the molding of form and the dramatic conception, 
which all contribute toward making a finished pianist a very 
marvel of man’s accuracy and skill in systematizing, can only be 
acquired by one who works truly more with his brains than with 
his fingers after years of patient toil. 

I advocate for the position of the hand a level holding of the 
table-land of the back of the hand, neither humped nor hollowed 
—the two extremes offered by certain systems ; an easy and loose 
lifting up of each and every finger (never cramped), and a firm, 
but not violent dropping or setting down of each finger, more by 
the actual weight and normal power of each member, which will 
increase without fail if fostered. In the finger exercises the 
future good or bad form of the player (as far as mechanism goes) 
will be built up. In the scales practice it is imperative to avoid 
either a stiff, curved, knuckle touch, which is snaggy and hard, or 
a lazy and too long-stretched holding of the fingers, which is 
liable to produce a lifeless and sluggish touch. The proper 
counterbalancing of the lever-hammer or pressure in the prelimi- 
nary finger exercises produces the various colorings of touch and 
tone ; for example, to lift high and strike sharply with the hammer 
produces a brilliant touch, to lift little and press gently, but firmly, 
produces singing qualities of touch. It is absolutely necessary 
that this grading of the touch be acquired by the pupil as soon 
as the possibility of holding the hand and moving the fingers 
correctly has been accomplished. 

I should not think that violent accentuation in the beginning 
would be good until strict equality of touch has been achieved, as 
it is apt to engender a wooden-hand method of playing, which 
makes the performance intensely uninteresting. Ehrlich, in his 
edition of Tausig’s ‘‘ Daily Studies,” advocates the legatissimo 
practice of scales, as calculated to increase legato singing power. 

I presume, as a matter of course, that all teachers and even all 
earnest students present have made themselves familiar with 
Kullak’s ‘* Octave School” and ‘‘ Theory of Touch,” with Hum- 
mel’s ** Art of Playing on the Piano,” Thalberg’s “ Art of Sing- 
ing on the Piano,” with his admirable remarks on the use of the 
pedal, also with Tausig’s ‘‘ Daily Studies,” Plaidy’s and Dr. Ma- 
son's “ Technical Studies ” and Lebert and Stark, Stuttgart and 
Hallé's schools, for only by reading, practising and intelligently 
comparing these systems or rather branches, or parts of the 
only true system, can the teacher form a true method or the pupil 
receive instruction with profit. 

The merely mechanical student can, however, never overstep 
a certain limit without knowledge and appreciation of the myriad 
wonders of musical form, as explained to us by A. Bussler, Pauer, 
Matthews, of the harmonic structure and contrapuntal and poly- 
phonic intricacies of the art, as so ably expounded by Richter, 
Stainer, Cherubini. It is utterly impossible either to teach effec- 
tively or to render artistically the polyphonic wonders of a Beet- 
hoven, Bach or Schumann. Then, again, the appreciation of the 
peculiar characteristics of each great master’s style must be ac- 
quired gradually ; his individuality and nationality, so widely dif- 
ferent in such men, for instance, as Chopin, Hummel, Liszt, 
Beethoven or Schumann (as examples of piano composers), even 
more widely apart in Rossini, Mozart, Mehul and Wagner as 
operatic composers, or in Hiindel, Bach, Verdi or Gounod as 
sacred composers. This knowledge can only be gained by ex- 
tensive reading in addition to extensive practising. 

It has often been remarked that musicians are one-sided, and it 
is, indeed, often the case that good musicians sadly neglect the 
literary and scientific elements in art and neglect all other talents 
bestowed upon them. Let the musicians of Canada study con- 
temporaneous literature, both prose and poetry, fact and fiction. 
Let them speak, talk, write and criticize fairly and well, and force 
the public to acknowledge that the musical profession in point of 
dignity and intellectuality is second to none. 

Now, technique, with all its auxiliaries, is merely a means to 
anend, The intellectual individuality of each composer's ideas 
is to be reflected by means thereof in the performer's mirror like 
reproduction of the tone poem, and without this power of putting 
in a different slide with each composition into the magic lantern 
of his program, the pianist is but a sorry machine. Now, the 
amount of difference in style with various performers is, as we 
are well aware, as wide apart as are the poles, and in a like de- 


gree will their mechanism or technique vary. I would here say 
that my object in reading this paper was not to give a dry routine 
or schedule for exercise practice, but rather to show the deeper 
resources, the intellectual treasures, which are available for the 
pianist, who must make out of each existing tone given him 
innumerable others, by the coloring imparted to it by varied touch, 
expression, by the by, a word fitly expressing what touch should 
be, viz.,topressout The piano, on account of the mu/tiplicity in 
unity of its tone combinations, is one of the most lucidly logical 
of instruments ; again, on account of its wonderful wealth of 
resonance, its unfathomable harmonic and polyphonic possibilities, 
it is admirable as a solo instrument, and hardly second to the 
orchestra as a study. Nearly all great operatic and orchestral 
works are transcribed for it. 

Any who are familiar with Hans von Biilow’s masterly annota- 
tations, interlineations and interpr. tions to Beethoven’s greatest 
sonatas will understand the untold wealth of melody and pathos, 
grace and humor, grandeur and intellectuality, possible in them to 
the performer who thinks and studies, not to speak of the theo- 
retical intricacies at all, which to most performers would remain 
sealed books without Biilow’s notes. Now, it is undoubtedly: 
true that since Liszt, Thalberg and Tausig nothing new or start- 
ling has been discovered in the domain of mere piano technics. 
Liszt is writing a piano school ; what it will reveal to the world we 
cannot tell, but certainly the greatest teaching. Nevertheless, any 
who are familiar with the playing of any of your great (quasi) resi- 
dent American pianists will see the wide difference in the renditions 
of Mmes. Hopekirk, Schiller, Rivé- King, Carrefioor Fanny Bloom- 
field, and again with such men as Dr. Maas, Bendix, Mills, Sher- 
wood or Joseffy, who play with what I would fain endeavor to 
describe as each and every man’s own registered trade-mark of an 
individuality of his own stamped upon his performance. This is 
the strong point in the resources of the piano. It stands there 
open to all, a secret waiting to be fathomed. Mediocrity never 
has an individuality—it merely copies. Ihave myself heard some 
sonatas of Beethoven played by, say, thirty virtuosi, and although 
the technical material used was the same with all, and the 
mechanical excellence nearly on a plane of equality, I may still 
say that the effect produced by each performance was a different 
one. 

It might truly be a difficult task to define or describe the subtle 
difference, but suffice it to say that here the deep study begins ; 
it is now no longer mere technique but rather the language, the 
poetry, the soul of the piano that is the student’s aim. Here it 
might be well to mention the two great extremes or schools of 
pianoforte virtuosi : 

(a.) The Subjective.—Rubinstein, with his followers. I will 
name three in America who seem to follow hisstyle : Carrefio, 
Hopekirk, Joseffy. 

(4.) The Objective.—Biilow, with three great American represen- 
tatives: Rivé-King, Sherwood, Dr. Maas. 

Now, the one schoo] subjects the composition in hand entirely 
(or nearly so) to the imaginative will of the performer. Not the 
wish of the composer but the mood of the virtuoso rules. 

The other, on the other hand, obeys implicitly the text and 
intention of the composer, restrains or sinks entirely the feelings 
of the performer. 

The first school (subjective) may be at times eccentric, but 
never cold—ofttimes incorrect as to reading, but ever full of life. 

The second (objective) may at times be cold and seemingly 
austere, but never incorrect, and, above all, reliable as the gos- 
pel. Now, in criticizing two artists, such as Rivé-King and 
Carefio, side by side, or Biilow and Rubinstein, it would be well 
to remember that their intentions are different, and that they see 
through entirely differently colored glasses. As well expect a 
near and a far-sighted man to have the same focus as two such 
artists to have the same conception of a composition. The Liszt 
school is said to combine both qualities. I do not disparage 
technique ; far be it from me, for long and patient turning of 
monotonous furrows in the musical loam of exercises, scales and 
arpeggios will ever be necessary to the pianist who would reap a 
harvest, but that is the smallest part of the earnest study of the 
piano. 

In these modern days of electricity and of steam few are willing 
to devote the years of patient plodding formerly given by great 
instrumentalists to the perfection of mere mechanism, and we 
have now an invention which bids fair to largely decrease the 
necessity of muscle training proper by means of tread-mill 
drumming ad ibitum upon the keyboard. We have had such 
purely mechanical machines as the ‘‘ digitorium’’ (dumb piano), 
Herz's ‘‘dactylion,” and, in the last year or so, Virgil's 
‘*techniphone;” but the palm in ingenuity in inventing an 
aid to the development of the pianist’s physical power must be 
given to a countryman of ours, Mr. J. Brotherhood, of Strat- 
ford, whose ingenious apparatus, the ‘‘ technicon,” founded as 
it is upon acorrect physiological and scientific basis and requiring 
the intelligent study of the one practising upon it, has been re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by Liszt, Mason, Sherwood, Mme. 
Carefio and many others. It undoubtedly marks a new era in 
the history of pianoforte playing. Not that the principles used by 
Mr. Brotherhood are new, for they are not. When a student I 
was taught the proper calisthenics of the free hand, both wrist, 
fingers, stretching and various combinations, and I have always 
| insisted on my pupils, practising the same and understanding not 
| only the cause of the weakness of the back muscles of the wrist, 
| which are weak because we use habitually the opposite muscles 
|and the back of fingers, because those muscles are never 
brought into action. Certain it is, however, that the machine 
can be well greased before starting the daily practice on the 
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“technicon,” and muscularly one can get more good out of the 
‘*technicon in half an hour’s careful, intelligent and not over- 
done practice than in an hour's pianoforte work, that is, you un- 
derstand, speaking from a mere gymnastic standpoint. One 
thing I have often thought about it is, why do we expect some 
little body with the hand of a fairy to accomplish the cachoucha- 
like gyrations and prodigious stretchings only possible to a large 
male hand? As Biilow niively puts it, ‘‘ Why will the men all 
play cradle songs nowadays and the women witches’ dances or 
monstrosities. It is as unnatural as Hercules with Omphales’s 
distaff or the Graces turned Amazons. 

There is also a point worthy the attention of manufac- 
turers. Why cannot the size of the keys be slightly varied to 
suit the size of hands? Why cannot we order a No. 6 or 8 piano 
as we doa No. 6 or 8 glove? I for my part do not see why it 
cannot be done. It would be a fine thing for manufacturers as 
well, and in each musical home we should have the piano used 
by Miss So-and-so when she was a child and another when she 
was a miss, and still another when she could reach the octave 
span. 


(To be continued.) 


HOME NEWS. 


The guarantee fund subscribed by the merchants of 
Milwaukee toward the coming Siangerfest has been raised to 
$200, 000. 

——Mlle. Carlotta Pinner Bessone, a young American 
prima donna, who has sung with success in Italy, Spain and Ger- 
many, is about to revisit the United States. 

On Friday evening Carlos Sobrinos, the young Span- 
ish pianist, will give his second recital at Steinway Hall. Carle 
Dufft, baritone, and Henry Finzi, violoncellist, will assist on 
this occasion, and an interesting program is announced. 

The eighteenth annual convention of the Littleton 
Musical Association took place at Union Hall, Littleton, N. H., 
during the past week. The closing concert was held last Friday. 
Besides the solo artists, Blaisdell’s orchestra, of Concord, N. H., 
assisted. 

The Symphony Society of New York will perform 
Berlioz’s ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the afternoon of February 5 and the evening of 
February 6. Efficient soloists and the chorus of the Oratorio So- 
ciety will take part in the two concerts. 

——A “testimonial concert’’ is to be tendered Mr. J. R. 
Thomas, the well-known cOmposer and singer, at Chickering 
Hall on Saturday evening next. Mrs. Imogen Brown, Miss 
Maud Morgan, Mrs. S. B. Anderson and Mr. S. B, Mills are 
among the artists who have offered their services for the occasion. 

The one hundredth performance of “ Amorita” will 
be given at the Casino on February 11, for which Mr. Aronson 
is preparing a special program. ‘* The Gypsy Baron” is to en- 
camp there shortly after that date. He will be impersonated by 
Mr. William Castle. Miss Letitia Fritch has also been engaged 
to appear in the opera. 

“The Doctor of Alcantara” will be the attraction 
at the third operatic performance and reception of the Greenwich 
Literary Society, on February 11, at the Lexington Ave. Opera 
House. The cast will include Messrs. Eugene Clarke, M. M. 
Cooper, George C. Pearce and Charles A, Hetzel, Mrs. C. R. 
Riggs and Misses Nina Douglas and H. M. O'Keefe. 

Mr. Adolf Neuendorff sailed for Europe on the 
steamer Neckar on Saturday last in the interests of the new Central 
Park Garden. It is the intention of Mr. Neuendorff to make the 
garden equal, if not superior, to the celebrated summer gardens 
of Europe, and to that end he wil! visit London, Paris, Vienna 
and Berlin, remaining in Europe about two months in search of 
novelties and musical attractions. He will also try to effect 
arrangements with Strauss and his orchestraand other well-known 
European bands for the fall and winter season, as the proprietors 
of the garden have decided to make their property a permanent 
resort for lovers of popular music. 


We clip the following from a Eureka, Ill., contempo- 
rary: ‘‘The first meeting of Prof. Laudcr’s ‘ Philharmonic’ 
chorus of ladies and gentlemen was held in the college chapel on 
Monday, at a quarter to seven. A large number were present, 
including several new members. The ‘ Kyrie Eleison’ from 
Mozart’s celebrated Twelfth Service, the ‘ Hallelujah’ chorus of 
Handel, the ‘ Gloria’ from Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives,” and 
‘Unfold, ye portals everlasting,’ from Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ 
were the compositions handed around for practice. The society 
will be assisted by select singers from Washington, El Paso and 
Bloomington (who will commence at once to practise) at the mid- 
summer closing concerts—which promise to be grand—in the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's ‘Athalie’ (oratorio), Max Bruch’s 
‘ Fair Ellen’ (cantata), and Neil W. Gade’s ‘ Spring Greeting,’ 
and other beautiful works. The St. Cecilia ladies’ class will 
meet every Thursday from 4 to 5:45 in the afternoon. All are 
invited to attend. They will practise the * Snowdrop,’ Reinecke ; 
‘At the Cloister Gate,’ Edvard Grieg, and beautiful songs by 
Mendelssohn, Abt, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Pinsuti, Hatton and 
others. The professor has all the music selected and promises a 
rare treat at midsummer and much pleasure to those who attend 
‘Philharmonic Society’ (ladies and gentlemen) 
St. Ceciiia class (ladies) 


the practices. 
practises every Monday evening, 6:45. 
every Thursday, 4 to 5:45.” 





PERSON 


ALS. 


MME. CLARA SCHUMANN.—On our front page this week 
will be found an excellent portrait of Mme. Clara Schumann, one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, reproductive artistes the world 
has so far known. As the wife and most faithful companion, in 
every sense of the word, of her immortal husband, Robert Schu- 
mann, she has ever been the chosen interpreter of his great 
pianoforte works; also those of Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, 
Hiller and other great writers she plays to this day with a breadth 
of conception which is seldom, if ever, found in a woman’s ren- 
dering. As the daughter of the celebrated teacher Friedrich 
Wieck, of Leipsic (in which city she was born on September 13, 
1819), she early had the best opportunities for a thorough musical 
education, and so well was she taught that at the age of ten she 
created quite a sensation by her finished playing, and at thirteen 
years she was taken on large concert tournées. After having 
played with the greatest success in Berlin, Vienna and Paris she 
married, in 1840, Robert Schumann, with whom she lived in the 
greatest happiness up to the time of his death in 1856. Since 
1878 Mme. Schumann has been first teacher at the Frankfort 
Conservatory of Music. She is also well versed in musical writ- 
ing, and among the more important of her compositions are some 
songs, Op. 12, i3 and 23; a pianoforte concerto, op. 7; a trio, 


op. 17 ; three romanzas for violin, op. 22; preludes and fugues, 


op. 16, and variations on a theme, by Robert Schumann, op. 20. 
| 


WISHES TO SING IN CHURCH.— Miss Nita Caritte, a 
young soprano singer of naturally excellent voice, desirous to 
continue her vocal studies, wishes at the same time a position to 
sing in church and concert engagements. We think Miss Caritte 
is deserving of the attention of church-music committees and 
concert-givers. 

Mr. BENDIX RETURNS.—Mr. Otto Bendix, the well- 
known pianist and teacher, has returned from San Francisco to 
Boston, where he will resume his position as teacher of the piano- 
forte at the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Mors ET VITA.—We may safely predict the speedy re- 
turn from San Francisco of Mr. Hermann Brandt, the violinist. 
His wife died in this city last week. 

A Goop SuUBSTITUTE.—Miss Florence St. John having 
temporarily resigned the leading part in the opera-bouffe ‘* Er- 
minie,” at the Comedy Theatre, London, a very efficient substi- 
tute has been found in Miss Marie Tempest. 

RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS.—Anton Rubinstein is to give 
his seven historical pianoforte recitals also at St. James’s Hall, 
London, but, though the announcement has been made officially, 
no dates for the event have as yet been fixed. 

MASSENET’S IRREVERENCE.—The Archbishop of Lyons 
has written severely condemning the way in which M. Massenet 
has made John the Baptist figure in his opera, ‘‘ Hériodiade.” 
He protests that such a travesty serves anti-Christian purposes. 

PRAISE FOR TWO AMERICAN YOUNG LADIES,—From 
Berlin we hear that two New York young ladies have received 
The first is 


Miss Augusta Fischer, a pianiste who is said to have for the last 


the encomiums of the musical critics of that city. 


four years finished her studies under Liszt, Biilow, Klindworth, 
She is commended for excellent technic 
Miss Fischer is to return to New York 


Lebert and Priickner. 
and expressive playing. 
in the fall, when we hope to hear her. The other young lady is 
Miss Annie Sterne, who is mentioned as the possessor of a pow- 
erful, agreeable and widely-compassed mezzo-soprano voice and 
a fine stage presence. 
toire is said to be extensive, and she is soon to make her début in 
opera- 

HER MAJESTY INTIMATES.—Her Majesty the Queen of 
England has intimated her intention to be present at a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s ** Mors et Vita” at the Albert Hall, London, 
This, it is said, will be only the queen's fourth 


Though she is very young yet her reper- 


in the spring. 
appearance at a public concert during the last twenty-five years. 

PATTI SUCCEEDS IN CONCERTS.—Mme. Patti was emi- 
nently successful at the Court Opera in Vienna, where she sang 
Rosina in ‘*‘ Il Barbiere” and Violetta in ** 
papers, without exception, give glowing accounts of her vocal 
feats, and Hanslick even goes into raptures over her singing. 
From Vienna Mme, Patti went to Bucharest. 


La Traviata.” ‘The 


Von BOULOW UNDER ORDERS.—Dr. Von Biilow seems 


to have fallen foul of the musicians of St. Petersburg, and has | 


come out of the scrape as usual with an epigram. They were re- 
hearsing a ‘* Jota Aragonaise,’’ arranged by Glinka, when the 
doctor, turning round to the clarinetist, exclaimed, ‘‘ That is 
wrong. Play F natural, not F sharp.” The performer declared 
he had always played it F sharp, as Glinka had written it, and the 
doctor made a sharp reply. But the St. Petersburg musicians 
believe Glinka to be infallible, and prefer even Glinka’s errors to 
Dr. Von Biilow's corrections. The professors at the Conservatoire 
signed a protest and presented it to the Grand Duke Constantine, 


who sent, by an aide-de-camp, a note to the doctor begging him | 


not to alter the note. So my excellent friend, as he raised his 
baton to conduct the performance, called to the clarinetist, ‘‘ By 
order! You will play F sharp.’—ZLondon Figaro. 

SOLOISTS FOR MILWAUKEE’s SAENGERFEST.—The solo- 
ists engaged by Mr. Catenhusen for the Milwaukee Saengerfest 
are: Fri. Marianne Brandt, Misses Carry Goldsticker, Emma 


Juch and Helen Breitschuck (harp) and Messrs. Rafael Joseffy, 





| a single work which was writ/en in or for the English tongue. 
| What with an opera in English, German and Italian on our 


written a letter of thanks to Mr. G. Eyssen, the secretary of the 
festival association, and also informs him that he (Brambach) is 
not quite sure yet whether he can attend the festival and conduct 
‘*Columbus ” in person or not. 


Lucca’s ILLNESS.—Mme. Pauline Lucca, after three 
weeks’ illness in Russia, has been taken to Vienna in a very weak 
condition, and will not be able to sing at present. 


ABpouT ONE HUNDRED LISTENERS.—At the Clara 
Louise Kellogg concert at Oratorio Hall, Baltimore, last week, 
about one hundred persons constituted the audience. The 
singers like Kellogg, Nilsson, Campanini and others, who have 
worn out their voices in finding a fortune, should retire and give 
young singers a chance in life. The retirement can be accom- 
plished when people will refuse to listen to them, as in the above 


case. A Baltimore paper says : 

The troupe are en route for the South and will probably attract larger 
audiences as they get nearer the tropics. 
We do not believe that the troupe having Clara Louise Kellogg 


as its prima donna will attract large audiences anywhere. 

AN OVATION TO LiISzT.—A cablegram from Rome, 
dated the 23d inst., says: ‘‘The Abbé Liszt, who is taking a 
holiday here, had an ovation the other night at a concert given 
by the German Artists’ Association at the Palazz» Pacca. Liszt 
played several of his own compositions. He looked wan and 
feeble, but played with much of his old fire and brilliancy.”’ 

RUMOR OF CHARLES WERNER’S DEATH.—A rumor is 
current here that Mr. Charles Werner, the well-known violon- 
cellist, has recently died at Caracas, Venezuela. We hope that 
the rumor is not founded upon fact, and request any of our read- 
ers who have lately heard of Mr. Werner to kindly let us know. 





Musical Items. 
——tThe concert of the Emma Nevada troupe in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, did not pay expenses. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert, the pianist, will give a con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on the evening of the 30th inst., with the 
assistance of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken and his orchestra. Mr. 
Lambert wil] be heard in Rubinstein’s concerto No. 4, in D 
minor, in Chopin’s Grand Fantasie, Airs Polonais, and in solos 
by Bach-Tausig, Schumann and Moszkowski. The orchestral 
selections will be by Beethoven, Bach and H. W. Parker, the 
last being a new scherzo. 

Mr. Louis Melbourne, the baritone, who has very 
successfully been giving American concerts in Paris and London, 
has returned to this city and will commence a series here at 
Chickering Hall on February 15. At the first concert Mr. Mel- 
bourne will bring forward several young American artists who 
have made a reputation abroad. Among the number is Miss Vir- 
ginia Rider, a pianist. Only the works of American composers 
will be given in the concerts, and rendered entirely by American 
artists. 

Mr. Van der Stucken’s fifth Novelty Concert will be 
given at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, the 2d of February, 
with the assistance of the ‘‘ Choral Society of the Novelty Con- 
certs, the ‘‘ Arion Society ’’ and an orchestra of fifty performers. 
The soloists will be Mme. Christine Dossert, soprano; W. H. 
Lawson, tenor; F. Remmertz, baritone, and Victor A. Benham, 
pianist. The following is the interesting program for the occa- 
sion : 

1. Overture, ** Waldmeister’s Brautfahrt"’ 
Orchestra, 


Friedrich Gernsheim 


Dudley Buck 


2. Prologue from Longfellow's ** Golden Legend” 
Mr. F, Remmertz, Chorus and Orchestra. 
3. Second Concerto for Pianoforte (E flat) C. M. Von Weber 
Mr. V. Benham and Orchestra. 


4 Symphonic Poem, * Veltava” 0... .2c0 sce seccccccs cecsccetbe SMOCRRR 

Orchestra 
Two Songs, a and 4 F. Van der Stucken 
Mme, Christine Dossert. 
** Narcissus,’ “* Ancient Idyl’’......... 


eee sibbep 0s, (603000. 6 cg SNe Eee: 
Mme. Dossert, Mr. W. Lawson, Chorus and 


Orchestra. 

Our esteemed transatlantic contemporary, the London 
Figaro, says: ‘‘ Mr. Carl Rosa has more than once denied that 
he has any present intention of taking a troupe to America, 
although he has always said that under certain conditions he 
might be induced to take the matter into consideration. The 
situation is more fully explained in the following letter, written 
by Mr. Rosa from Edinburgh, November Ig, to a gentleman in 
New York in reply to a question whether there was any truth in 
the rumor that he intended a visit to the United States: ‘I can 
only say I am perfectly willing to visit the Sta'es again if I am 
offered some substantial guarantee. I have, in this country, after 
a great many years of hard work, established my company, and 
cannot be blamed if I do not care to leave it for a new field and 
run again all the financial risks alone.’ Mr. Rosa also adds: ‘ It 
has always appeared to me strange that I should never, after being 
so many years before the public as an honorable business man, 
leaving the artistic side out of the question, have had a single 
offer from the States, where they have been experimenting with 
operatic managers who, after all, have not had more experience 
than myself.’ He concludes his letter by saying that ‘the Amer- 


| ican Opera prospectus has greatly surprised me by not including 


’” 


hands, it would seem to us that Mr. Carl Rosa is, in regard to the 
United States, in exactly the same position that the young man 


| was who said that he would not marry a certain young lady, 


Albert Stritt, Paulet, Max Heinrich, Joseph Benedict and Herr | thereby winning from her the stinging answer, ‘* Nobody asked 


Lehmler. 


Jos. C. Brambach, the winner of the $1,000 prize, has | you to, sir.” 
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Thomas Popular Concert. 

HE twelfth Thomas Popular Concert at the Aca- 

demy of Music on Tuesday night, the Igth inst., was, on 
account of the inclemency of the weather, only fairly well at- 
tended. Those who had ventured out, however, were recom- 
pensed by a fine performance of an excellently chosen program. 
The orchestral selections consisted of the Marche and Cortége 
from Gounod’s opera, ‘‘ La Reine de Saba,” the overture to 
Weber’s *' Freischiitz,”” Otto Floersheim’s manuscript ¢omposi- 
tion, ‘‘ Consolation,”’ Rossini’s ‘* William Tell” overture, Hiin- 
del’s ‘‘ Largo” and Massenet’s ‘‘Scénes Napolitaines.” Of 
these Mr. Floersheim’s work was the only one that had not been 
given theretofore at these concerts, and the composer thankfully 
acknowledges that the success it scored on this occasion was un- 
doubtedly largely due to the fine and finished manner in which 
Mr. Thomas and his orchestra performed it. Notably beauti- 
fully played was the important first oboe part by M. Felix Bour, 
who phrased like a true artist, and whose tone was simply ex- 
quisite. 

The soloists on this occasion were Mme. Pauline L’Allemand 
and Mr. Alfred Hollins. 
Opera Company astonished the public by the virtuoso-like and 
technically perfect execution of such difficult vocal numbers as 
Adam’s variations (with flute obligato excellently rendered by 
Otto Oesterle) on a theme by Mozart and the celebrated Proch 
variations, which latter were redemanded. Mme. L’Allemand’s 
voice, from G up to high D and E flat is simply superb and she 
uses it with great skill. Her intonation, even in such difficult 
moments as a trill on D in altissimo and E flat in like high regis- 
ter of the voice, is always pure and true. Mme. L’Allemand was, 
of course, favorably received. 

Mr. Hollins is a pupil of that excellent and praiseworthy insti- 
tution, the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, of London, Eng., and a letter addressed to us from the 
president of that school requests us *‘ to hear and listen to Mr, 
Hollins as a gifted young artist who has enjoyed excellent oppor- 
tunities, and not asa blind curiosity. If you will write of him, 
criticise him freely. Praise what is good, blame what is bad, but 
recognize him as an industrious student of art.” 

We are willing to comply with the request, although it forces 
us to quite reluctantly admit that as far as the technical execution 
of Liszt's E flat pianoforte concerto is concerned one could readily 
hear that Mr. Hollins is blind. He made a great many mistakes 
which he would not have committed had he possessed his sight, 
but we must also mention that Mr. Hollins was said to have been 
exceedingly nervous on this occasion. He was much easier, and 
consequently played much better, in the “Gigue” from Raff's 
suite, op. gI, and it is with pleasure that we state that under the 


The prima donna from the American 


circumstances it was a very remarkable performance. 


Thomas Popular Matinee. 


HE usual matinee was given by Mr. Thomas at the 
Academy of Music on Thursday afternoon and was well at- 
tended. The program comprised of orchestral numbers Haydn's 
Symphony in E flat (No. 3 in the Beistkoff & Hirtel edition), 
lately heard atone of the Philharmonic concerts, Beethoven’s 
ever-welcome third ‘‘ Leonore” Schumann's lovely 
‘*Traeumerie” for the pianoforte pieces, entitled ‘‘ Kindei- 
scenen,” and arranged for string orchestra, the bright scherzo 
from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the ob- 
streperous ballet-music from Rubinstein’s opera ‘‘ Nero.” All 
of these were excellently played, and the Mendelssohn scherzo 
was an absolute virtuoso performance, as finished as any that 
can be imagined. 

The soloist at this concert was the favorite pianist, Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy, who rendered Henselt’s difficult F minor concerto, an 
étude in three movements, as Liszt so tersely called it. Mr. Jo- 
seffy played technically well, as usual with him, and he put this 
time an extra amount of vigor into his performance. He was, as 
always, exceedingly well received, and played as an encore 
Chopin's B major Nocturne, a beautiful piece, seldom heard in 
public, which Mr. Joseffy took at considerably too slow a tempo 
and thereby made it appear somewhat longer than an encore num- 
ber ought to be. 


overture, 








Sherwood Recitals. 
R. WM. H. SHERWOOD gave the last two of 


his three pianoforte recitals at Chickering Hall on Friday 
evening and Saturday afternoon of last week, both being well 
attended by a musically inclined and apparently cultivated au- 
dience. Through the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. Fdward 
Ileimendahl, the numbers for violin and piano originally an- 
nounced had to be omitted and the program, through Mr. Sher- 
wood’s substitution of pianoforte works, thus became a piano 
recital pur e¢ simple, with a well-chosen program comprising 
numbers of many different styles and schools, embracing compo- 
sitions by Bach, Chopin, Schumann (études symphoniques), We- 
ber, Sherwood, Rheinberger, Wagner-Brassin, Wagner-Liszt, 
Sgambati, Raff and Liszt. In order to execute so varied a pro- 
gram as well as Mr. Sherwood did, not only a fine technic, but 
also many-sided conception and physical powers of endurance 
are needed. Add to these a good touch and consequent good 
tone and it will be understood why Mr. Sherwood ranks high 
among resident pianists. In the Weber concerto for clarinet, 
arranged as an effective ‘‘ duo concertant ”’ for two pianos, and in 
Mr. Sherwood’s ‘‘ Christmas Dance” in C major for four hands, 
he had the assistance of one of his former pupils, Miss Josephine 
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E. Ware, who played with evidently good schooling and in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

The Saturday afternoon program opened with Beethoven's last 
sonata, op. 111, in C minor, which was rendered with artistic re- 
pose and in a thoroughly reverential spirit. Then followed two 
groups of compositions all dedicated to Mr. Sherwood by resident 
composers ; they were: De Kontski’s Scherzo in F minor, William 
Mason’s very beautiful Scherzo in B flat minor, op. 41; Edgar H. 
Sherwood’s Menuet in A flat, ; Louis Maas’s rhythmically and 
harmonically interesting ‘‘ Folke-Dans ” in F sharp minor ; Fer- 
dinand Dewey’s mazourka in G minor, and Mme. Julia Rivé- 
King’s excellent piano arrangement of the Haberbier-Guilmant 
organ prelude and fugue in D major. Besides these the program 
contained Schubert’s Impromptus in a flat minor, op. 90, No. 4 
and B flat major, op. 142, No. 3, Moscheles’ Etude in D minor, 
op. 105, No. 2; Field’s Nocturne in A major, No. 4, in Liszt’s 
edition, Kullak’s octave study (magnificently played by the way); 
Grieg’s third Humoreske in C major, from op. 6; Tschaikowsky's 
Nocturne in F major, op. 10, No. 1; Leschetitzky’s “The Two 
Larks” in a flat major, op. 2, No. 21, and Dupont’s Concert 
Toccata. 

Mrs. Gerrit Smith, who sang an aria by Bishop, and two songs 
by Jensen and Foerster, was encored after the former, although 
her soprano voice is of not very remarkable quality, nor her sing- 
ing of any artistic merit. 








German Opera. 


HE success of the German opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House continues in unabated manner. The 
house on last Wednesday was crowded with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, eager to hear the first production this season of Gounod’s 
chef d’euvre, ‘‘ Faust.” Seldom have the opinions of the vari- 
ous musical critics been so much at variance as they have been 
with regard to this performance. While the //era/d, for instance, 
finds fault with almost everything connected with it, the World 
in just as outspoken manner goes into raptures over it. The 
fact of the matter is that, as usual, the truth lies in the middle. 
As a whole the performance was quite satisfactory, and certainly 
one of the most complete that has ever been given in this coun- 
try. Fri. Lilli Lehmann, though lacking somewhat in the fresh 
youthfulness and consequent naiveté of Margaretha, still exhibit- 
ed those vocal and histrionic excellences for which she is so 
justly famous. Only in the jewel song we had expected more 
finish than was shown by Frl. Lehmann on this occasion. Herr 
Stritt acted Faust better than most any of his previous roles, 
and that is to say a good deal. He was also in pretty good 
voice, excepting during the first act, when he broke twice 
on his higher notes. The Mephistopheles of Herr Fischer 
showed in the histrionic conception of the part 
that chevaleresque nature attributed to Goethe’s devil than 
the diabolical characteristics with which we are used to see 
Mephistopheles represented by most of the French and Italian 
baritones. The change was quite a pleasant one and as Herr 
Fischer’s singing kept apace with his acting, he deserves praise 
for the representation of the part. Of minor roles, the gentlemen, 
Herr Robinson as Valentin and Herr Lehmler as Brander, did 
themselves much credit, while the ladies were, we are sorry to 
say, very unsatisfactory. Fri. Goldsticker is of not enough mu- 
sical importance to sing Martha Sch wertlein and Fri. Brandt was 
simply disgusting as Siede/, We do not care to analyze which was 
the more disagreeable, her appearance or her false singing of the 
flower song. 

The mise-en-scéne was a very excellent one, with the pretty 
electric light effect in the garden scene and the Walpurgisnacht 
scene, with the beautiful ballet music composed by Gounod a 
dozen or thereabout years ago. Chorus and orchestra under 
Herr Anton Seidl were, of course, very good. 

The opera was repeated on Monday night, when again the 
house was crowded. The performance did not vary much from 
the first one, except that Frl. Slach was substituted for Frl. 
Brandt as Sieée/, much to the benefit of the audience. 

On Friday night ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” was again heard, 
when the house was absolutely sold out and at the Saturday 
matinee ‘‘ The Prophet” was repeated, this proving the worst 
performance of the work so far given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

To-night and on Saturday afternoon ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” 
will be given, while on Friday evening ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” will 
be repeated. The advance sale for all three performances is said 


to be very good. 


more of 








American Opera. 

HE American Opera Company has made another, 
and probably the greatest hit of the season so far, with 
last Wednesday’s first production in English of Wagner's ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,” a work which seems to be gaining yearly more and 
more in public favor as the poetic beauty of the plot and the 
freshness, loveliness and dramatic power of the music are more 
and more appreciated. That the work was produced in the lan- 
guage ‘‘understanded by the people” certainly did not detract 
from its attractiveness, as shown in the increasing attendance at 
the two subsequent repetitions of ‘‘ Lohengrin” on Saturday 
afternoon and on last Monday evening, on both of which occa- 
sions the Academy of Music was crowded with a large and ap- 

parently highly pleased audience. 

As for the first night’s performance, it must be conceded that 
it surpassed in point of excellence, completeness and even bril- 
liancy, our expectations, First of all, the orchestra—this main 
factor in all of Wagner’s works—was simply superb, and we may 





safely maintain that a better body of musicians never yet united 
in the rendering of an opera. Then the exceedingly difficult 
choruses, notably those at the arrival of the Swan and after the 
battle scene of the first act and during the wedding procession of 
the second act, which are seldom heard very perfectly, were given 
with clean intonation and a rhythmic precision which must have 
delighted the ear of every connoisseur. As most of the thorough 
rehearsing which was necessary for the perfect rendering of so 
difficult an opera was done by Mr. Hinrichs we would have liked 
to have seen him before the curtain also at the end of the second 
act, together with Mr. Theodore Thomas and stage manager 
Hock, who, after many recalls, in conjunction with the soloists, 
made their bow to a delighted audience. 

Of the artists engaged in this successful performance the palm 
of victory is due to Mr. William Candidus, whose Lohengrin was 
one of the finest representations of that character we have ever 
witnessed. He is one of the few tenors who sing the role with a 
true tenor voice of genuine tenor timbre, instead of the screwed- 
up baritone character of voice which most of the German repre- 
sentatives of the Knight of the Holy Grail possess. In happy 
conjunction with this beautiful, fresh and agreeable voice is a 
fine stage appearance, dignified acting and a clearness of enun- 
ciation and pronunciation that makes every syllable of the text 
clearly heard even in the remotest corners of the large build- 
ing. Mr. Candidus was enthusiastically received by the 
vast audience, and after the exquisite rendering of his poetical 
narrative in the third.act he was actually overwhelmed with ap- 
plause. 

Miss Emma Juch was the very picture of Z/sa, and her acting 
and singing were alike sweet, simple and sympathetic. We are 
sorry to have to chronicle an accident which happened during 
the second half of the third act, when a calcium light receiver of 
considerable weight fell down, just grazing Miss Juch’s head and 
inflicting an ugly scalp wound. The loss of blood and excitement 
prevented the lady from appearing on the stage in time for 
Lohengrin's narrative, but the plucky young woman managed 
to be on hand for her farewell words, when, at the final fall 
of the curtain, she fainted on the stage. 

Mme. Helene Hastreiter was an excellent Ortrud, vocally, 
however, more so than histrionically. She has a fine and 
dramatic voice, which she uses to advantage, especially in 
the lower register. Mr. Myron W. Whitney was a first-rate 
King. Ue sang well and he always acts well when he has noth- 
ing further to do than to keep quiet and look big. Mr. Alonzo 
E. Stoddard must have surprised every one by his singing of 
Telramund, for it was considerably better than anything he has 
ever done heretofore and consequently surpassed all expectations. 
His acting, however, is still somewhat stiff and monotonous. 
Absolutely bad was only Mr. Edward O'’Mahony’s Aera/d, 
because the gentleman sings dreadfully out of tune and has very 
little voice. 

The stage-setting and costuming were the finest yet seen, es- 
pecially during the wedding procession of the second act, and the 
beginning of the second half of the third act, which is usually un- 
mercifully cut, for want of a sufficient number of trumpets, was 
given completely. At the Friday evening repetition of ‘ Lohen- 
gtin’’ Miss Emma Juch’s place was taken by Miss Charlotte 
Walker. Considering the short notice at which the young lady had 
to undertake the difficult part of Z/sa, it would be manifestly unfair 
to criticise her rigidly, but we think that under the circumstances 
she did quite well. On Monday evening Miss Juch had so far 
recovered from the painful accident of Wednesday night that she 
was able to resume the part of Z/sa, which she did to the greatest 
satisfaction of a large and enthusiastic audience. 

At the Saturday matinee, which drew a good house, Gluck’s 
‘*Orpheus and Eurydice” was again given, when Mme. Pauline 
L’Allemand had undertaken Miss Juch’s part of Zurydice, and 
the change did not prove a falling off in attractiveness. 

To-night occurs at the Academy of Music the first production 
by the American Opera Company of Mozart’s ‘‘The Magic 
Flute,”’ the scenery for which has been painted by Messrs. Gas- 
par Maeder, W. Schaeffer, Hughson Hawley and Homer Em- 
mons. The cast will include Mme. L’Allemand, Misses Juch, 
Dilthey, May Fielding, Walker and Campbell, and Messrs. 
Candidus, Paulet, Hamilton, Howson, Stoddard and Whitney. 
On Friday *‘ Orpheus and Eurydice” will be sung, and ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute"’ at the Saturday matinee. 








Mr. Ziegler’s Recital. 


T Steinway Hall, last Tuesday afternoon, Herr 
Johannes Ziegler, a pianist, who came to New York from 

Berlin a couple of months ago, gave a recital. His program and 
the manner of his performance gave proof that Herr Ziegler be- 
longs to a class of musicians whom it is a pleasure to welcome to 
our ever-growing ranks of pianists. He played without affectation 
and gave solid, musicianly readings of a set of pieces calculated 
to show the various sides of his attainments. The recital opened 
with Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, op. 57; Schumann’s 
‘* Carnaval ;” two études by Chopin (in E major and G flat ma- 
jor); the same composer’s Scherzo in B minor ; the ‘‘ Kypris” 
from Jansen’s ‘‘Erotikon,” and Kullak’s concert study. We 
are told that Herr Ziegler is an admirable player of chamber 
music, and we can believe it, after the manner in which he 
played these pieces. His fancy is held well in check, and he 
avoids sacrificing the composer for the sake of creating astonish- 
ment with his technic, which, nevertheless, is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. His interpretation of the sonata was digni- 
fied and strong, though he fell into the common error of playing 
the last movement so rapidly as to put a clean execution of the 





rapid figures out of the question. The second variation of the 
andante was also needlessly restless, from Herr Ziegler’s tendency 
to play the first notes of each group of four in the right hand, as 
if it were dotted. 


Standard Quartet Club. 
HE chamber-music organization of the above am- 
bitious name gave the second soiree of their eighth season 
on last Saturday night, at Steck Hall, when the cosey little con- 
cert-room was welk filled with a music-loving and enthusiastic 








audience. 

The gentlemen of the string-quartet, Messrs. E. Herrmann, 
Aug. Roebbelen, M. Schwarz and F. Bergner, gave a decent en- 
semble performance of Haydn's pretty string quartet, op. 64, No. 
4, in G minor. It was followed by Beethoven’s C minor piano 
trio, op. 1, No. 3. The piano part in this simple and not over- 
difficult work was well rendered by Alexander Lambert, who 
played with energy and technical finish. He was twice recalled 
and loudly applauded after the performance. The soiree closed 
with the rendering of Schubert’s lovely posthumous string quar- 
tet in D minor, of which the beautiful G minor variations of the 
slow movement were neatly played, while the two last movements 
were rather rough and scratchy, especially in the ‘cello part. 





“The Passions.” 
N announcement of the “first performance of 
‘The Passions,’ a symphonic tone-painting, by Edward 
Mollenhauer,” drew to Steinway Hall on last Saturday night 
a moderate-sized audience that rewarded the composer-con- 
ductor with applause for a work that no true critic can 
conscientiously praise. 
“ The Passions ” consists of ten small movements, as follows : 
. Prelude, andante grandioso in A major. 
. Fear, agitato in A minor. 
. Anger, allegro furioso in C minor. 


. Despair, andante in F minor. 

5. Hope, moderato, with chorus, soprano solo and violin obligato in E 
major. 

6. Revenge, allegro agitato in A minor. 

7. Jealousy, presto in C minor. 

8. Melancholy, andante melancholique in E major. 

g. Cheerfulness, allegro in F major. 

10, Joy, allegro vivace in A major. 

Why Mr. Mollenhauer should have gone to the trouble of writ- 
ing this work we fail to see, as, though of one entire hour's dura- 
tion, it does not contain a single important or new musical 
thought, and the lack of originality is not atoned for by any su- 
The whole work is as commonplace as it is 
The perform- 


perior workmanship. 
pretentious in title and as stupid as it is tedious. 
ance under the composer’s guidance was a fair one as far as the 
orchestra is concerned ; Collins’s ‘*‘ Ode to the Passions, however, 
upon which the musical structure is based and which entwines 
it, was recited by Miss Julia Stark in an overdone manner, both as 
to speaking and gestures. 

In the second half of the program, Mr. Mollenhauer’s fourteen- 
year old son, Willie Theodorus, essayed the first performance of 
Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie for violin and orchestra in E minor. 
The youngster ought to have been given a spanking for spoiling 
an interesting new work by playing all the way from an eighth 
to three-quarters of a tone out of tune. It was really a miserable 
performance and one that is not apt to serve as an advertise- 
ment for Mr. Mollenhauer as a teacher. 

Miss Minnie Dilthey, from th. American Opera, who had 
sung the soprano solo in ‘‘ The Passions,” rendered Mme, 
Murio-Celli’s ‘‘ Etelka Waltz” and nice voice, 
and was deservedly encored. 


Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 


SEWICKLY, Pa., January 22, 1886. 


with good taste 








HE Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, gave one of its 
Every number of the pro- 
Taken all in all 


charming concerts here on January 16. 
gram was received with the most enthusiastic applause. 
the performances were very excellent. Miss Edith Edwards, the vocal soloist 
of the club, although suffering from a severe cold, captivated the entire au- 
dience. She possesses a very beautiful, strong and well-trained soprano 
voice, whose fine qualities were thoroughly brought out, especially in her 
first number—a selection from Verdi's ‘* I Lombardi.” 
the stage is dignified and her manners free from affectation, 

Mr. Nahan Franko, the violin soloist, appeared in this vicinity for the 
first time, He is indeed a good player. He draws a beautiful strong tone ; 
this he combines with an excellent technique. 

Mr. William Schade’s technical ability as a flute-player is of a most bril- 
liant character. He exce!s in full, rich, yet very sympathetic tones, a quality 
in which many otherwise good flutists are wanting. Mr. Thomas Ryan, the 
veteran of the club, delighted the audience with a clarinet solo, an instru- 
ment which we do not often have an opportunity of hearing when played as 
asolo instrument. Indeed there are not many who can produce as full and 
cleara tone as Mr, Ryan does. Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello vir- 
tuoso, brought out the powers of his difficult instrument in a most masterly 
manner. He commands a very superior technique. His beautiful and ar- 
tistic playing was thoroughly appreciated. The rendering of the quintet 
in C, op. 29, by Beethoven, and the quartet in E flat, op. 12, by Mendelssohn, 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the music-loving and cultivated people of our 
town. The club does a good work in helping on the musica! culture through- 
out the entire country, as its limited number permits the visiting of smaller 
cities and towns otherwise denied the pleasure of hearing first-class music, 
or of becoming acquainted with the works of our great tone-masters, 

Mr, Frep. A. ALBRECHT, 
Professor of Music, Sewickly Academy, Alleghany County, Pa. 


Her appearance on 


On Sunday night next Mr. Arthur Claassen will give 
a concert at Steinway Hall, in which will be brought out Wag- 
ner’s early work, ‘‘The Love-Feast of the Apostles.” Mr. 
J. J. Bott will play the first movement of Beethoven’s violin 
concerto and Herr Max Alvary, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will render some tenor solos. The program will further 
contain orchestral works by Claassen, Van der Stucken and 
Floersheim, 
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LUDDEN & BATES, 


PIANO BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH. 


The Stenciled Piano Has 
Seen its Day. 


E are willing at all times to dedicate our columns 
W to a full and free discussion of all the questions 
pertaining to the piano and organ industry of this coun- 
try, and therefore give space to the following letter, 
written to us by the Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
House, of Savannah, Ga.: 


L. & B.S. M. H. Proposes to Run its Business to Please 
Itself and Its Patrons. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., January 18, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courter ; 

How extremely kind in you to trouble yourselves so much over 
our affairs, and how bright and shining the *‘ devotion to prin- 
ciple" that won't let you spare even your friends. But that don’t 
mean us, as, since you so unwarrantably went for our scalps in 
the matter of that ‘‘600 organ purchase”’ and had to own up 
that you were ‘‘too previous,” you haven't felt too friendly to- 
ward us. 

Fact is you never forgave us for making out our case, and 
have ever since been on the ‘‘alert”’ for another ‘* mare’s-nest.” 

And now you think you have found one, but, alas for your 
fond hopes! It won’t pan out any better than your first one did. 
Too bad you have such luck. 

The ‘‘endless trouble” and injury done the L &. B. S. M. H. 
through its fifteen years of issuing ‘‘ outrageous ” and ‘‘ undigni- 
fied’ circulars and advertisements culminated in December last, 
when we sold, shipped and delivered over $30,000 worth of pianos 
and organs, as shown by our salesbook, which is open to your 
inspection if you question our statement. 

With this tremendous trade on our hands we couldn’t stop to 
reply to your opening shot, but as in your last (13th) you open fire 
again, and it becomes evident to us that you are determined to 
misrepresent and damage us to the utmost extent of your ability, 
we will take the time to demonstrate the unfairness and absurdity 
of your strictures. Please notice the following facts : 

Facr I.—The circulars from which you quote our remarks 
concerning ‘‘ Throw ins’ have ‘‘ floated” from some Music- 
Dealer's desk, where it had been pigeon-holed for some years, 
direct to your sanctum, It is a relic of the past, prepared over 
eight years ago, and not circulated by us for several years past. 
Hence your charge that, while we were playing the ‘** give-away 
game" we were at the same time giving away Gold Watches, is 
neither fair to us nor true in fact. 

Facr II.—Our Gold Watch Souvenir Offer was a special 
thing, limited to November and December, 1885, and was simply 
our method of advertising our removal to our new Building. We 
consider it legitimate and care not how either you or our com- 
petitors view it. 

We do not believe in the gave-away policy as a regular sched- 
ule and hence have steadfastly declined to join our perturbed 
competitors in giving Zwo Covers, Two Stools, Extra Fine 
Covers, Sheet Music Unlimited, Sending men out to put up Pianos 
sold in the Country or keeping such Pianos in Tune and Order 
for Five years, all of which done by some of the very sore heads 
who are egging you on to attack us. 

Fact III,—We gave wiih each new Piano and Organ sold in 
November and December a solid Gold Watch, American make, 
worth at least $40, a stool and cover worth $12, an instructor 
and Music Book worth $1.75 and paid freight $10 to $20; total, 
Yet you say these gifts don’t amount to anything. Prove 
ut, Please. 

Facr IV,—Our Arion Piano is a J. P. Hale and not a cheaper 
piano. It has its maker’s name on it and hence is mot in any 
sense a stencil piano, as you very well know, Furthermore, styles 
3 and 8 Arion Pianos are thoroughly good and reliable pianos, 
worth every dollar we charge for them and coming squarely up 
to the representations made in our letter. You say they can be 
bought at $125. Kindly make this assertion good by buying and 
shipping us one thousand at any time during the next twelve 
months, cash on delivery at N. Y. steamer, and we will present 
you with our certified check for $1,000, as a bonus for your trou- 
ble in the matter. Will you do it? 

Facr V.—The Ludden & Bates Piano ts manufactured by 
Ludden & Bates exactly as stated in our circular, and our names 
were never on any piano that we did not make. If you can’t find 
the factory and don’t keep yourself fully posted in the Piano 
trade, that’s not our fault, nor any reason why you should question 
our statement. 

Facr VI.—Statements made in’ our circular under heading 
‘* How big is your pocket-book ” were made advisedly and are 
true. We stand to them and can give facts which will make 
several of our “ affronted’’ competitors wish they had held their 
peace and let us alone. We know something about the Piano 
and Organ trade of the South, and would like no better fun than 
to wriie it up. Will someone oblige us by requesting ? 

Above we give you actual facts, and call on you to either dis- 
prove our assertions or withdraw in toto your false and malicious 
charges. Strong terms, we know, but we mean exactly what we 
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say. You have stated falsely concerning ourselves and our 
methods of doing business, and we believe that malice, either on 
your part or with parties back of you, inspires your attack. Hence 
we use strong terms. 

In conclusion we say that, inasmuch as we feel competent to 
manage our business to the satisfaction and best interests of our 
patrons, the manufacturers whom we represent, and ourselves, 
without unasked advice from outside sources, and are prepared to 
meet all the trouble that may come from our methods of business, 
circulars, advertisements, &c., we propose to continue on our 
present schedule, and decline to withdraw, as you suggest, one 
iota of our printed matter now in circulation. 

Anything to beat Ludden & Bates has been the policy of some 
Southern dealers for years past, and if it does them any good to 
bark at our heels, why, let them doit. And if you care to join 
them in the crusade, just sail in for all you are worth, and make 
all you can out of it. We shall look out for ourselves, and the 
only favor we ask is that you won’t try to shut us out of your 
columns as you did once before. 

But, really now, you ought to make our worried and ‘‘ insulted ” 
competitors pay you well for the abuse you are giving us. Bless 
their simple hearts, they actually think you are damaging us seri- 
ously, and how they do chuckle over it. Why, one of our Savan- 
nah backbiters even let himself down so low as to discuss your 
last article with our colored porter, and tried to pump the honest, 
loyal fellow as to how he felt over it. Our sympathies are here- 
with extended to ——-, the porter, and we forgive his falling into 
such disreputable company. Very respectfully, 

LuppEN & BATES SOUTHERN Music House, 


Who Pays for those Marked Copies? 
SavannaH, Ga., January 18, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Copies of your issue of January 13, with the column article 
about our business marked in blue pencil, have been mailed to 
Southern dealers. This shows a systematic attempt to injure us. 

We demand that you at once inform us who pays you to mark 
and send out those marked copies. 

Very respectfully, 
LupDDEN & BATES SOUTHERN Music HOUSE, 


Before entering upon an analysis of the contents of 

the above letter we propose to give 
Mr. Bates’s Vocabulary 

The vocabulary is limited to the expressions used in 
the simple communication printed above. Coming from 
the pen of an immoral character, an atheist or an infidel, 
the vocabulary would probably be considered as the 
legitimate result of skepticism and its congenital pro- 
ductions, but as the effusion of a Christian brother its 
intellectual barrenness cannot be atoned for, unless a 
hidden meaning envelopes each expression. Into this 
hidden interpretation we, of course, cannot dive, and 
we therefore reproduce it verbatim. 

Our readers in perusing the letter of the Ludden & 
Bates House can join us in our esthetical pursuit. 
These are the intellectual expressions utilized by 
Brother Bates: 

“ Went for our scalps.” 

“ Had to own up.” 

“Too previous.” 

“ Mare’s-nest.” 

“Tt won’t pan out.” 

“ Your opening shot.” 

“ You open fire.” 

** Sore-heads.” 

“ Egging you on.” 

“ Bark at our heels.” 

“Sea sar 

“ For all you are worth.” 

“ Make all you can.” 

“Shut us out.” 

“ Pay you well.” 

“ They chuckle over it.” 

“ Savannah backbiters.” 
‘Let himself down so low.” 
“ Pump the honest, loyal fellow.” 

It will, upon inspection of the above choice excerpts 
of the English language, be seen that Brother Bates has 
a great advantage over us. The majority of communi- 
cations received in our office may not be as pointed as 
that of Brother Bates, but they are sufficiently polite 
not to cause us to regret that we can read. In Brother 
Bates’s case we have been compelled to desist from a 
perusal of his complete work, at one sitting, for fear of 
nausea, and have succeeded in finishing it only after a 
severe struggle. However, as the Roman said, “ There 
is no disputing about taste,” and therefore Brother Bates 
may be correct after all in using such choice diction. 

And now to facts, figures and veracity. 

Let us drop the agitation of the “600 organ purchase ” 
alluded to in the first paragraph of the above communi- 
cation. It amounts to nothing in this question. Sup- 
pose we were mistaken (which we by no means admit), 
does that affect the present controversy? Not at all. 





Neither shall we permit any digression to withdraw the 
attention of the public from this argument. 

We well remember Mr. Bates’s visit to our office dur- 
ing 1885 and his insane proposition to submit to him 
every communication in reference to his house before 
publishing it, in order to enable him to publish his reply 
with the communication. 

We listened to his remarks, but said nothing. 
years past we have been publishing articles and newspa- 
per reprints about Ludden & Bates and without charge, 
and then and during our Beatty pursuit no more flatter- 
ing remarks were lavished upon us than those of Lud- 
den & Bates. But when at last the true animus of the 
thing began to dawn upon us and we found that the col- 
umns of THE MUSICAL COURIER were being prostituted 
in behalf of a selfish and inordinate policy, and the very 
tendency of the paper infringed upon, and when we re- 
belled against a continuation of a hypocritical policy, 
the paper was maligned and abused by the very house 
that had utilized it without the payment of a cent. 

Submit communications to the Ludden & Bates House 
or any other house? Abuse the confidence of the peo- 
ple that swear by and believe in the integrity of these col 
umns? Sell out the honest and legitimate piano man- 
ufacturer for the benefit of the Stencil Fraud? Did Mr. 
Bates follow the dictates of a stricken conscience when 
he asked us to submit communications to him before re- 
plying tothem? Does Mr. Bates appreciate now what 
honest and logical journalism signifies ? But let us in- 
vestigate what the Ludden & Bates House facetiously 
term facts. Any little puff or blow about their business 
that firm is welcome to insert in our columns, and, al- 
though they charge us with receiving money from other 
people to injure them, we will not charge them any 
money to create a great impression for themselves. 

Facr I.—Ludden & Bates say that the circular con- 
was prepared eight years ago. 
Bates Southern Music House,” 
not ‘‘ Ludden & Bates.” The burden of proof is conse 
quently upon the firm. When did you incorporate ? 
We will tell Messrs. Ludden & Bates all about their in- 
corporation when the details are in our possession, but 
we ask now how can a circular of a firm be eight years 
old when the firm is not so old? And Ludden & Bates 
say that because the circular is eight years old our 
charge is neither “ fair to us nor true in fact.” 

Fact II.—However, they say the gold watch offer was 
a special thing. We did not say that it was either 
special or general. We only stated that it was. Ludden 
& Bates say it was simply their method of advertising 
their remoyal to their building. We did not consider 
the motive; we only reprinted what they had printed. 
And now, we would like to ask the Ludden & Bates 
Southern Music House to tell us who the “ sore-heads”’ 
are that are “egging us on?” Mention names, We are 
‘“‘sore-heads ” ourselves, because we believe in the honest 
piano with the name of the manufacturer on it, and we 
say that we abominate a piano which is made so 
cheap that the manufacturer is ashamed of acknowledg- 
ing his production. 

Fact II].—The Ludden & Bates House may as well 
give a house and lot with their Arion piano; that would 
not modify our opinion of that stenciled piano. The 
greater the value of the gifts the less the value of the 
piano. Suppose our Savannah friends pay a total of 
$65 in gifts toward the purchase of a $250 piano. That 
would indicate to a purchaser that they are virtually 
receiving $185 for the piano. ‘‘ People are not in busi- 
ness to lose money,” says the common-sense buyer. 
The firm gets $185 and must pay freight from New York, 
hauling, unpacking, moving, tuning, &c. Put that down 
to $10 altogether, which, by the way, is low. The piano 
would consequently bring $175. ‘ Well,” says the 
buyer, ‘‘a transaction of such a nature should pay Lud- 
den & Bates. They have partners, clerks, rent, advertis- 
ing, traveling (not referring to interest on the capital), 
&c., and at $175 they must make something. I guess the 
piano costs between $125 and $150.” 

Fact IV.—Ludden & Bates admit that the Arion is 
not the Arion, but a J. P. Hale. What did the firm say 
in their letter to Mr. Charles Leamon, of Americus, Ga.? 
The Ludden & Bates House said that the Arion piano 
is “in a fine rosewood case,” “superb finish,” ‘new and 
valuable improvements ” (the most important being an 
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COURIER. 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 


155 E. 14th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 



































becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 











NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 Gperge i alent Mass. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years. 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


J. PFRIEMER, MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


samuen « covenzs, National Association 


Grand, Upright and Square. THEODORE PRESSER, 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: mandarin 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 








Artistic imitations of the best Hatian models our speciality : 
A variety of old and new instruments, artists bows, strings kei . 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
PRESIDENT : 

A. A. STANLEY, 
10 Pallas St., 

Provipence, R. I. 
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IVERS: PON 


D Beauty of Tone, 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


PIANOS 


181 & 182 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


WAREROOMS: 


Elegance of Finish, 
©» ——_ Thoroughness of Construction. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


| June 30, July 1 and 2, 1886, 


—AT— 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Official Report of Ninth Annual Meeting, ontai a 
Lectures, Disc “ussiOns List of Members 


be sent for 25c. by ai dressing the Se ciate, 








Sonne, Fifth Av “aad 
Broadway 


Factories: Albany and Main Sts., Cambridgeport. NEW YORK. 


THe WILCOS & WHITE ORCAN S 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 
THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 








OVER HIGHT Y DIFFERENT sTryvues. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Sama DECKER & SON, 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano-Fortes, 


because they are genuine, 
WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 

















in brilliancy, sweetness and 





honest, first-class instruments 





power of their capacity to 





for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 


ISCHER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS,’ 


EST? Ss | 


| GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Ss. —> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 





outlast any other make of 











Pianos, 











NOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 


NOW IN USE, 





SO 
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overstrung bass and agraffe treble, as if all the cheap 
$110 to $150 square pianos had no overstrung bass and 
agraffe treble). We have excellent reasons for not buy- 
ing one thousand Arion pianos from the Hale Com- 
pany to deliver to the Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
In the first place we are not in the piano busi- 
ness. In the second place, we believe that one thou- 
sand Hale pianos stenciled Arion could not at present 
be bought. We are astonished to find the Ludden & 
Bates House so thoroughly excited about the price— 
$125— for a Hale Arion piano. Our friends E. H. Mc- 
Ewen & Co, bought Hale pianos somewhere around 
$120 to $135. We saw the bills. McEwen & Co. did 
not pay prompt cash; neither does the Ludden & Bates 
House. We don’t see why the latter should not buy as 
cheap as the former, for the heads of both houses are 
intellectual paragons and both are beautiful to behold. 


House. 


Fact V.—We state it here as a fact, and not as a 
legal technical quibble, that the Ludden & Bates South- 
ern Music House is not manufacturing pianos. We do 
keep ourselves posted in the piano trade just to meet 
We shall also repeat some of 
the untruths printed by that house. Ludden & Bates’s 
concern states what is not true when it says that it buys 


so ridiculous a challenge. 


lumber (for piano manufacturing), casts the plates and 
builds the piano in their own factory. We do not refer 
to one individual piano; we do not refer to experiments; 
we refer to a regular systematized piano-producing in- 
“It is first-class throughout,” “No better 
piano made by any maker is the verdict.” Whose ver- 
dict, please ? Where is your factory? 
From whom did you buy,your material in 1885? Whose 


stitution. 
Mention names. 


action did you buy? 

Ludden & Bates will refuse to answer by using some 
of Mr. Bates’s intellectual effusions; for instance, “ None 
of your “Get out,” “Find out yourself,” 
“You are left,” &c. But all of these do not answer our 
questions. 

We have no time to analyze the Great Jones-st. fac- 
Ludden held forth; but we called there 


business,” 


tory where Mr 
while Great Jones-st. was in full blast, and we know all 


about it. 


Fact VI.—Come 
threaten in Fact VI. 
tution in your section send in names and facts, and THE 
MUSICAI 
frauds. Come, do it! 

We have made no false, no malicious charges against 
the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House. We have 
simply pursued our policy, which impels us, under all 


along with 
If you know of one rotten insti- 


your exposures you 


COURIER will assist you in exposing the 


circumstances, to indicate where stenciled pianos are 
sold. 
And 


marked copies ?” 


the remark, “ Who pays for those 
The Ludden & Bates House should 
Here is a specific statement; nothing 


now as to 


not judge others. 
equivocal ; 

No man, woman, child or firm A4zew of the publication 
of article to the Ludden & Bates 


Southern Music House which appeared in our issue of 


our in reference 
January 13, 1386, until a//er it appeared. 

lifter the appearance of the article we received orders 
for papers, but we had only a small number on hand and 
could not fill orders to any extent. 

We sent out, as we always do when interesting sub- 
jects are printed, papers to dealers whose addresses are 
on our private directory. We received no money for 
said papers, not as much as a two-cent stamp. 
believe in honest The cheap stenciled 


We pianos. 


piano is asham and a fraud, It has helped more than 
any other medium to degrade music in this country. 
Young children have had not only their touch ruined by 
practising on these boxes, but the delicate fibres of the 
ear destroyed, and they have become incapacitated from 
distinguishing between a note in tune and one out of 
tune, 

Innocent, confiding customers have been induced to 
pay $200, $300, $400 and more dollars for boxes that had 
as little claim to the title of pianos as an oyster has 
to the title of a gold mine, 

The 
vitiated by the wholesale introduction of the stenciled 


musical taste of 


Music publishers have been enabled to make 
while 


plano, 
fortunes in this country by publishing “ rot,” 
good, honest classical music has become rusty on the 
shelves of the importers, because no purchasers existed 
outside of a small number in a few cities. 

The contemptible white-wood, stained boxes, called 
steuciled, heavens knows how, 


rosewood and 


have played havoc with the legitimate production of the 


pianos 


honest manufacturer, and where he should reap the re- 


|} to retire. 
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in many instances witha piano whose maker is unknown 
to the buyer, but the price of which can be reduced to 
so low a figure that the legitimate manufacturer is bound 


And this is all for this time. 





Tit-Willow. 

In his store sat a dealer and, like a tom-tit, 
Sang ‘‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow,” 

And I said: ‘‘ Poor piano-man, why do you sit 
Singing ‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow?’” 

‘* Is it weakness of intellect, agent!” I cried, 

“Or a slight indigestion from eating them fried ?” 

With a shake of his head the poor dealer replied, 
‘* Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !” 


He slapped on his pocket and made such a face, 

Singing, ‘‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow.” 
I knew it was empty from that strange grimace 

And his ‘‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow.” 
‘*My mistake has been this,” said my friend, with a sigh, 
‘*To run ‘stencil’ pianos and praise them sky-high ; 
But the fraud is found out, and I’m left here to cry 


‘Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ ” 
MONTREAL. 








Western Trade. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE HOUSES. 
HE opinion is gradually but definitely gaining 
votaries among Eastern piano manufacturers that the bulk 
of Western trade is constantly tending towards a concentration of 
interests. In fact, in the distributing centres of the West, 
Northwest and Southwest the system is already so thoroughly 
established that its full effects are apparent in large transactions. 

To prove our premises we have selected two firms in two sepa- 
rate regions of the country whose ‘history and development are 
especially pregnant with the principle of concentration and repre- 
sentation, and it will be noticed that the success attained by 
these firms was not merely the result of a combination of fayor- 
able circumstances, but the result of mercantile perspicacity and 
a ready and intelligent adaptation to the conditions surrounding 
them, 

Their careers also illustrate most effectively that the very great- 
est success in the piano and organ trade can be gained by an un- 
equivocal adherence to the most elevated mercantile ethics, and 
that the law of the survival of the fittest is as actively and un- 
compromisingly operating in this trade as it is in commerce at 
large as well as in all other pursuits of man. 

The two firms we have reference to are Messrs. Lyon & Healy, 
of Chicago and of numerous Western points, as well as Omaha, 
Neb., for since our last edition the important news is confirmed 
that this firm has decided to open an extensive branch house in 
Omaha, and will control the Steinway and the Fischer pianos in 
the State of Nebraska—and Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co., of 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Indianapolis. These two firms repre- 
sent the destinies of the Steinway piano in the West, and in the 
case of Messrs. D. H. Baldwin also the destinies of the Decker 
Brothers’ pianos, which they have been handling for years past, 
and both firms represent the piano of J. & C. Fischer. 

The territory controlled by D. H. Baldwin & Co. consists of 
West Virginia, three-fourths of Ohio, nearly all of Indiana and 
Tennessee, and all of Kentucky. Messrs. Lyon & Healy's terri- 
tory consists of Northwestern Indiana, all of Illinois and Iowa 
and now the State of Nebraska. 

In the section controlled by these two influential firms we find 
more than 125 towns and cities with populations of over 5,000 
inhabitants, their aggregate population being over 3,000,000 





people, and in the towns of less than 5,000 inhabitants and in 
the agricultural and mining regions a population of 12,000,000, 
making a total of 15,000,000, 

Whatever may have been the extent of their transactions in | 
pianos in the past, we do not hesitate to say that the above figures 
indicate that both firms will find their future trade incomparably 
greater. That they have sold thousands upon thousands of pi- | 
anos is well known, but during the time they had also to struggle | 
for the establishment of the high reputation now universally en- 
joyed by them. This struggle is over, and in the region where 
their commercial activity is displayed both Messrs. D. H. Bald- 
win & Co, and Messrs. Lyon & Healy represent the best elements 
known in this line of industry. . 

In the future it will be their aim to develop more thoroughly 
the theory of representation and concentration and make it mani- | 
fest that it will be as much to the interest of Eastern manufactur- | 


| 
| 
| 


whole communities has become | ¢ts to be represented in one large section by one large, honorable | 


| and responsible firm, as it will appear to the small dealer that his | 
| interests are identical with the representative firm in his section. 


Much of the musical development of the West must be credited 


| to both of these houses, for while there existed no co-operation 


between them, both were unconsciously co-operating in the en- 
deavor to supply their sections with the higher grade of instru- 
ments and thus create an elevated taste for the art. Their success 
is ample evidence that the principle that guided them in repre- 
senting high-grade pianos was a proper one and the continuation 
of the same isthe best safe-guard to piano buyers in the West, 


| who can feel assured that in dealing with these firms they serve 


ward of his labors he is to-day compelled to compete | their own interests best. 


| Liverpool .. 


| the Fort Wayne Organ Company. 


| all about it. 





Rotoli’s Opinion of the Briggs Piano. 

IGNOR A. ROTOLI, the leading vocal instruc- 

tor at New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, and 

now one of the best known musicians in Boston, has just ad- 

dressed the following’ letter to Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., of the 
city : 

DEAR Sirs—I was very much pleased with the recent inspec- 
tion of your large piano factory, and was surprised at the nicety 
of every part of the work, and could then understand the perfec- 
tion of the results obtained in your pianos. 

I find them better adapted to the voice than any I have heard, 
and I give my endorsement to the high standard of your pianos 
and shall be pleased to recommend them to all artists that are 


critical to have the finest accompaniment for their voices. 
A. ROTOLI. 








The Strike at Stieff’s. 


THE MEN REMOVE THEIR TOOLS. 


RESENT indications point to an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the strike at Stieff's factory in Baltimore. The 
firm issued the following notice to each striker : 
BALTIMORE, January 18, 1886. 

You are hereby notified that certain work begun by you at our 
factories, on Camden and Perry sts., remains unfinished, and 
that our said factory is open for you to complete said work, and 
that we require and will expect you to be there on the morning 
of Wednesday, January 20, to resume said work. 

If you are not there on Wednesday or Thursday we shall re- 
gard the said work as abandoned by you and you discharged, and 
you are in that event hereby requested to come to our office, in 
Camden-st., betwen nine and twelve and one and four o'clock of 
Friday, January 22, for a settlement of your accounts with you 
for finished work according to our books and your pass-book, and 
to remove your benches and tools from the factory on Saturday, 
January 23. Yours respectfully, CHARLES M, STIEFF. 

Upon receipt of this notification the workmen resolved to re- 
move their tools, and in their proceedings are upheld by the 
Pianomakers’ Union of New York, which has decided to support 
the Baltimore men in this conflict. We give a graphic description 
of the manner in which the tools were removed last Saturday. 

The men met at Niedhart’s Hall, on West Pratt-st., Baltimore, 
and, headed by a brass band, moved toward the factory. 

There were about seve nty-five men out of the ninety or one hun- 
dred workmen having their benches and tools moved. The work 
was done with four wagons and by about thirty men, The brass 
band was in attendance, and kept up a lively serenade at both 
ends of the factory, on Camden and Conway sts. The crowd was 
orderly, and the things were put all together in a warehouse on 
West Pratt-st., near Paca, where they were placed under lock and 
key. The workmen stated that they were in the hands of the 
National Committee, and were not allowed to seek work else- 
Mr. Stieff said that the strike was ended as far as the 
He said he regretted the step, but that they 
A number of 


where. 
firm was coneerned. 
could not do otherwise under the circumstances. 
the workmen, who are not union men, but who were compelled 
to go out with the others, asked and were granted the privilege of 
leaving their tools in the factory. The factory was run for three 
months, night and day, a short time before the strike, and the 
firm has now on hand many instruments which are nearly com- 
pleted, and an abundance of cases and sounding-boards. The 
union claim that they are going to try and establish wages for the 
different branches of the work. 

Such is our information from Baltimore. The feeling on both 
sides is far from hopeful. Suppose the Stieffs come to New York 
and buy pianos in this market (all of which they could sell)? 
That would continue the strike indefinitely, and while the Piano- 
makers’ Union here would be working to support the Baltimore 
strikers, the latter would not be able to secure a settlement be- 
cause Stieff’s could get along without them. 
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—There is some trouble in Kansas City between Walter L. 
Ray and Charles M. Stieff, the Baltimore piano manufacturer. 
The matter will probably be compromised. 

—The stenciled ‘‘ Home Organ” concern has been removed 
from 39 Broadway to 1164 Broadway. Dealers should refer in- 
quirers on the subject of the ‘‘ Home Organ” tothis office. The 


| instrument is one of the cheap stenciled organs. 


—Mr. A. S. Bond succeeds Mr. Keith as superintendent of 
Mr. Bond is very young, 
being twenty-three years of age, but has spent all his days since 
leaving school (seven years ago) inthe Fort Wayne factory, both 
in the office and at the bench, and he is full of energy and knows 
The business of the company for December and 
January excels that of any former two months. An order came 
in last Thursday for 30 organs from Hamburg and the trade 
throughout the country is remarkably active with the company. 
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Professional Cards. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 "Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
rk. 








Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4oth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVAT ORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 








PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinfst and Teacher. 
495 Lexingt. 1 Avenue, New York. 





M. 





VICT OR S. FLECHTER, 

Dealer in Fine Violins. Italian, pitied Mihai 
and other makers. 
Address, 365 Fourth St., 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, "246 E. 58th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 





New York. 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
a of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
fifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponn & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLE ASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Gro. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New Y ork. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
rgth Street. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 

tog East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New Y ork. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

Por terms oOry at the above address 











Residence: 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 
CLARK-STEINIGER 


Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germaay, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist, insures health and reir develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apply personally or by letter 
at 2 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, M 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. I.essons 
at teacher’s or at mes residence, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAM ESON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Csukign, 25 
East rath Street, New York. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 
Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
r. W. Courtney, 27 Union oe, New York. 





MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 


Concert Contralto, Address Semeias CouriER 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 





MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 





MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST, 

“Miss Phelps pocnsanes a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. C ortada & Lo. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1 E. 14th Street. Room 8. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 











C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

2s Union Square, New York, 





DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 


| io SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 


“Flying Dutchman.” 


Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 


(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner’s 


Apply at the office of Tur 





ro SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue 


SICAL Courier, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 


Mvu- 





Se, ae 


PIANO * CASES, 


=. af tal BS ae 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright 


Erving, Mass. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 9th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ag 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George's Ch., 
Ts gee ; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
x Be wy 43 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Riley. ls Wee 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian | 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, & 





PAPERS CAN BE EXAMINED 


—IN THE — 


Shannon Letter-Filing, Gablnel 


WITHOUT REMOVING THE FILE-DRAWER. 





- LABOR-SAVING OFFICE DEVICES 


Shannon Letter and Bill Files, Filing Cabinets and 
Bindiny Cases, U.S. Document Cabinets, Schlicht’s 
Standard Indexes, f atent Rapid Roller Damp-Leaf 
Copier. LICHT & FIELD, Makers, 
(Mention this pe mines ) 339 Broadway, New York. 





0. J. RAMSDELL, Manager. 





ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street). 


ne HELEN ‘AMES, SOPRANO, 


ConcerRT AND ORATORIO SINGER, 
Address 129 W. 42d Street, City. 





M. DEYO 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Stclawey Hall, New York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


also Solo Flageolet. 
Address, Office 
New York. 





Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 
Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 1 25 E. Fourteenth St., 


. F. DANIELS, 


pape tere Pianist and Organist. 
and MSS. revised for publication. Addressat GRAND | 





Pupils received 


UNION HOTEL, ged Street and Fourth Avenue, Pp 


New Y ork City. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, ag2 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address care of Gzorce W. 
Cosy, 23 E. 14th st., New York, 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 











Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and 2oth Streets. 


FOR ‘SALE. 


A fine collection of old Italian Violins; also 
Tourte, Villaume and Voirin Bows, recently brought 
from Europe, for sale. Apply after 3 Pp. M. at 
No. 425 East sad street, New York. 

JOSEPH DE BONA 








GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Promptitude, 


Accuracy. 


ee, LOCK 


cE WOOD PRR . 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


W00 


Proprietor, 


Bae NTING ESTABLISHMENT 


= —_ 

Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExutpiTion — 1879- | 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; | 
also Second Degree of Merit. | 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, | 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CotTTon Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 


-—_———_— — ——E 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, 


ne 
PRINTING AND ART. 
ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 
Cincinnati InpusTRIAL Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 
New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. 


1881 — Two Special 


1881- 





| Catcutra Exutsition, 1883—Silver Medal. | 


—+ 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





(NIRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 


oe 
ee 


at moderate rates for good work. 


Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. 


Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Who is This? 

ALBERT BEHNING, the of Mr. 

Henry Behning, of Behning & Son, was the sub- 
This week I print the 
has been 
with a 
He 


causes of his success are his 


M* second son 
ject of our last week’s sketch. 
of a 
doing an excellent trade in 


retail salesman who 


East Fourteenth-st., 


picture successful 


becoming more popular, is 
the 
pianos he sells and an enthusiastic 


Who is he ? 


piano which is daily 
energetic, and 
the 


future of the same. 


young, 

confidence in 

view of the 
x * * * 

The first month of the year makes quite a showing in 

small Philip Heinsberger, of Wilmington, 

N, The liabilities are about $21,000 and 


assets $12,000 to $15,000, 


failures. 

C., has failed. 
The banks, to which he owes 
$6,200, together with local creditors, are preferred. The 
Augustus 
Music 


present un- 


piano and organ creditors are Peloubet & Co., 
Baus & Co., and the & Bates Southern 
House. The to each at 
known to me, they are not large. 


Ludden 
amounts due 
but I 


January book 


are 
believe In this 


of 


$20,000 ; 


Bradstreet’s he is estimated at 
the 4th 
Albert H. Simmons, 
represents the Haines in Albany, has 
Bradstreet’s reports that the Haines & Whitney Com- 


has been attached for $4,408, 


year 5 


on he was busted. 


that 


piano 


from $10,000 to 


Funny, is it not? I see who 


assigned. 
pany, of Chicago, and 
Dun’s report says that the concern is in the hands of the 
Sheriff. J]. G. Pa., has con- 
ment while P. T. 
Joseph, Mo., 
of $ 


Johnson, a dealer in Girard, 
to the 
who only recently opened in 


a chattel to the 


judg amount of $1,125, 


fessed 
Lo« ke, 


has given mortgage amount $500. 


xk kK * 
little, and 


cannot compare in dignity to one big and comprehen- 


However, all these sums amount to very 


sive bankruptcy, and there is at present no prospect of 


a large failure, The piano and organ jobbing and retail 


trade is in a pretty good condition, and manufacturers 


are not in the slightest uneasy. I know of several large 


manufacturers who have not asingle bad account on 


their books, 


From Middletown, N, Y 
me 
Will 


tigam, 


., the following inquiry reaches 


in next whether A, Brau- 


New York, 


ast Seventeenth-st., } 


you please inform me issue 
. EF 
and, if 
A. Brautigam, the dealer in pianos at No. 8 East 


is a manufacturer of 
pianos, where his factory is located ? * et % 

Mr 
Seventeenth-st. is ve/ a piano manufacturer, and therefore 
I « tell the located. 


Mr. Brautigam’s name is on pianos he sells, but I cannot 


SO, 


annot writer where his factory is 


whether he claims to be the manufacturer of the 
If he 


as a gentleman is unsullied. 


state 


same does, I am sorry for him, His reputation 


* * * + 
The THE 
Musk 


Chicago Cottage 
COURIER the 


Organ Company gives 


Al following information : 


Cuicaco, January 18, 188¢ 


Thinking it may be of interest to you for a trade item, we 


leasure 
the 


in giving you the information that on January 


Chicago Cottage 


take { 


11 last Organ Company increased their 


capital stock to $250,000, This became necessary in view of 


the increased trade this company has received during the 


past season, and we are now negotiating for larger and more 


extensive facilities, which will enable us to turn out more 


organs in the future than we have in the past. 


Prospects for a good organ trade seem very flattering for 


the current season, 
The 


follows 


officers for this company for the ensuing year are as 
Wise, G. 
Tewksbury, H. 


K. Barnes, 
D. Cable, 


Edwin E. 
W 
Respectfully, 


Tur 


president ; vice-presi- 


dent ; G. secretary ; treasurer. 


ORGAN COMPANY. 
BARNES, Vice- 


CHIcAGO COTTAGE 


Gs President. 
T he 
for 


organ trade all over the country looks better than 


some years. past, and no one knows this better than 





the organ manufacturers themselves. I understand that 
the B. Shoninger Company, of New Haven, will soon 


open a Chicago branch. 
* * *k * 


An inquiry reached me the other day from Western 
Massachusetts about the Guild piano, and on the very 
next day another letter came from Kansas, asking me 
whether the Guild piano was a stencil piano. The two 
answers are hereby given. In answer to the inquiry from 
Western Massachusetts, as to the reliability of the Guild 
piano, I will state that one point generally conceded to 
those instruments is that they virtually do not wear out. 


At least, I have never seen a worn-out Guild, and I have | 


been about in the piano business sixteen years, Next, 
I will say to my Kansas correspondent that the Guild 
piano is not only not stenciled, but that Mr. Guild is one 
of the most pronounced antagonists of the stencil fraud, 
and heartily co-operates with us whenever there is a 


chance to expose it. 
ee ¢+ 


What a disgraceful showing some of my colleagues 
make on the subject of the Haines-Whitney collapse, 





especially as they have all been getting money from the | 


company. 
or $15,000. Mr. Whitney will pay them and that will 
it. But how commonplace it looks to see in print 
articles about “Sam” Milliken, “John” Haines, “ Ned” 
Ambuhl, &c. The experiment was sad enough. Some 
one lost money. Why glory about it? Nonsense! 

x KR * 

By the way, J. H. W. Cadby & Son, of Hudson, N. Y., 
and other towns on the river, have made an assignment to 
Haines Brothers, 
they have been hard workers and have sold many in- 
struments. 


end 


* * KK 


The annual reunion of the 600 employees 


Dolge factories at Dolgeville is to take place next Sat- 
| urday, when Mr. Dolge will deliver his annual address. 
I happened to look through it last Saturday evening, 
and it appeared to me, not in substance but in charac- 
ter, to solve many difficult problems of the labor ques- 


sole owner of large industrial | 
above 


tion. Here is a man, 


establishments, talking to his workmen like a brother, 


| praising where praise is due, criticising with technical 


There are some debts amounting to $10,000 | 


I hope they are not in bad shape, for | 


of the} 


intelligence where faults are found, and giving a gen- 


eral résumé of the year’s work. 
tion is democratic. 
level, and shows the interdependence which should per- 
meate our whole industrial system. 

While I was reading Mr. Dolge’s proof-sheets the let- 
ter-carrier came in and dropped a huge package of let- 
ters upon his desk. 
eign firms. 
for 36 sheets of grand piano felt for immediate shipment to 
certain German manufacturers, and out of the envelope 
of the letter dropped the tapes which were sent to indi- 
cate exactly which sizes were to be sent. The evidence 
was conclusive that Dolge exports in large quantities. 

xe * * 

I have met most of the following gentlemen, who 
were here within the last few days: Lucian Wulsin, of 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati; Octavius Newcombe, 
Toronto; T. F. Dyer, of Dyer & Hughes, Foxcroft, 
Me., on a Southern tour; N. M. Crosby, of the New 
England Organ Company, on a tour to the Southern 
cities as far as Richmond; George C. Pierson, 
dianapolis; Theodore Pfafflin, of Indianapolis; Edward 
Ambuhl; S. QO. Mingle, Williamsport, Pa.; 
of Lyon & Healy, Chicago; E. V. Church, of the Root 
& Sons Music Company, Chicago; J. V. Steger, of Steger 
& Sauber, Chicago, IIl.; M. Steinert, of New Haven; 
Col. L. K. Fuller, of Brattleboro, and Mr. Cheney, of 
Comstock, Cheney & Co.; Blake and Paulson, of the 
Century Piano & Organ Co., Minneapolis; Mr. Nathan 
Ford, of St. Paul; Mr. J. B. Woodford, of the Loring & 
Blake Organ Co. and Mr. I. N. Rice, of the Rice Music 
Co., Des Moines, Ia. 





Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company. 
HE following two circulars and statement are 
official and have been issued since our last number : 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 


DIVIDEND NO. 70. 


A quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. will be paid to the stock- 


P. J. Healy, | 


The whole demonstra- | 
It places the men on a common | 


| 


| 


The letters were chiefly from for- | 


One letter which I read contained an order 


the 27th day of January, 1886, at twelve o'clock noon, at the 
company’s office, 154 Tremont-st., Boston, Mass., for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. Per order. 

A. H. Foucar, Clerk. 


Treasurer’s Annual Statement. 


HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 

COMPANY, 

Business founded by Mason & Hamlin, April 16, 1854. 

‘The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, organized January 28, 
1868. 

Name changed to the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company, March 1, 1882. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY I, 1886. 

Capital stock paid in..... 
Surplus fund.... 


THE MASON & 


. + #$500,000,00° 
315,943.42 
ASSETS. 


Merchandise (raw material, organs and pianos, 
finished and in process of manufacture). .....$253,653.06 
. Construction (machinery, tools, &c. ) cecereesecs —aeue 
. Patents (49)... ‘ 2,986.25 
. Organs and pianos rented (407) 15,887.62 
Real estate, Cambridgeport (assessors’ valuation). 155,000.00 
re Boston, = 40,000.00 
. New York house (including 
pianos rented).... 
. Chicago house (including 
pianos rented).... 
. Notes and accounts receivable. . 
. Cash loaned International Trust Company 
. Cash loaned Boston Safe bre i and 
Company. 
. Cash on deposit in banks. . 
. Cash at office : 


88,141.81 

1,604 organs and 
87,424.46 
80, 528.96 
25,000.00 

Trust 


. Capital stock paid iz 
. Surplus fund 

. Other undivided profits (Marine Insurance fund). 6,974.98 
. Accounts payable obesedechessese) RAMEE 


$834,013.14 

[The company makes a handsome showing for the 
business of the past year. Besides paying 12 per cent. 
in dividends, a large sum has been again carried to the 
surplus account, which is now $315,943.12—over and 
the capital stock.—EDITORS MusICAL COURIER.| 


+ 315,943.42 


Total 





Improvement in Pianctotine. 

HE new mode of construction introduced by Ma 
son & Hamlin in upright pianofortes, consisting mainly of a 
different method of stringing, is an unquestionable success, ac- 
complishing even more than was expected from it. By its means 
the upright piano is raised to a higher plane of excellence, and 
becomes in important respects the very best of the several forms 
of this instrument. Not that it equals in power the much larger 
and more expensive grand pianos, but in pure, musical quality of 


| tone, which is the most important excellence, these new uprights 





of In- | 





holders of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company on | 


the first day of February, proximo. Your dividend will be mailed 

to you in accordance with your permanent order on file in this 

office. HENRY MASON, Treasurer. 
Boston, January 21, 1886, 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 


Boston, January 20, 1886. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company will be held on Wednesday, 


present a refinement and beauty hitherto scarcely attained in any 
pianos. From the accurate and exact holding the strings by the 
new mode of fastening, and the greater freedom of action al- 
lowed the sounding-board, in the performance of its all important 
functions, come more perfect vibrations of the strings, and re- 
flection and development of these vibrations, resulting in tones 
which are unusually pure, free from that mere noise—sound 
without pitch—which is the result of imperfect and imperfectly 
reflected vibrations. 

As pianos generally are constructed, the strings are held by 
wrest pins set in wood, which are turned in either direction to 
regulate the tension and pitch of each string. Serious objections 
to this mode of stringing are occasioned by the insecure fastening. 
Nothing holds the string but the friction of the pin upon the 
wood, which becomes less and less secure the oftener the instru- 
ment is tuned. The wood in which the pin is held is also 
sufficiently influenced by atmospheric changes; by swelling, 
shrinking, &c., with humidity or dryness of atmosphere ; heat, 
cold, &c., to affect seriously the pitch of the strings. Here 
arises the chief difficulty, so serious, of keeping the piano in 
tune. The slightest slipping of the pin in its socket, or change 
in its position from swelling or shrinking of the wood is sufficient 
to throw the string out of tune. 

In the improved method of stringing introduced by Mason & 
Hamlin wood is entirely dispensed with. The frame is of solid 
metal, made strong enough to bear every possible strain upon it. 
The strings are fastened to this metal frame by metal fastenings. 
Here is no wood subject to atmospheric changes. The frame, 
strings and their fastenings are all of metal, and so soon as the 
unavoidable stretch of the strings is overcome by some use and a 
few tunings, must stand with the greatest precision, rendering 
little further tuning necessary. The slight changes even in 
metal by varying degrees of temperature affect frame and strings 
alike, so affording compensation which holds the strings at 
proper pitch. The chief advantages of this system are in the 
better quality of musical tones secured by the accurate holding, 
securing more perfect vibrations of the strings, and the dispens- 
ing with the heavy timber frame which greatly obstructed the 


| action of the sounding-board, whose office is not merely to reflect 
| but also to develop the vibrations of the strings into full musical 


tones. 
The great advantage of standing in tune will perbaps be of 
greater practical importance in these pianos than the improvement 
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in quality of tone. The difficulty of keeping the piano in tune 
has been the béte noir of players. 

Mason & Hamlin have introduced some minor improvements 
in their pianos, but the one we have specified is that which gives 
them their characteristic excellence. 

It will afford more than passing gratification to the national 
pride of all Americans to learn that the world-renowned cabinet 
organs made by this company have added another victory to their 
already long and unbroken series of triumphs at world’s exposi- 
tions by receiving a gold medal, the highest possible award, at 
the late Inventions Exhibition at London (1885). They were 
the only reed organs, American or European, that were so dis- 
tinguished, and their makers are to be heartily congratulated on 
having given our European cousins another evidence of American 





enterprise and advancement in science and art.—NMew York 
Tribune. 

[We have repeatedly called the attention of the trade 
to the Mason & Hamlin system of piano construction, 
which, as a novelty, deserves the investigation of every 


person interested in the progress of the piano in America. 
The more so would it be a source of instruction to mu- 
sical people if they would devote some time to the study 
of these instruments, because they are not only novelties 
in structure, but excellent in the essential qualities that 
make an upright piano a valuable instrument. During 
the past six months the Mason & Hamlin Company has 
manufactured large numbers of small and medium-sized 
upright pianos, which have delighted the best musical 
people on account of their tone-purity, their prolonged 
vibration and their agreeable and responsive touch.— 
Epirors MUSICAL COURIER. | 


Factory Hints. 
How can I put a high polish on a piece of walnut and 


preserve the natural color? A. If the piece of walnut is small 
you can put a high polish on it by rubbing with a mixture of 








equal parts of shellac varnish and boiled linseed oil. If the 








piece is large, this would be a laborious process of securing a 
polish. It would be better to give the article several coats of 
varnish, rubbing each coat down by means of pumice stone and 
water, and finally applying a flowing coat of fine, hard-drying 
varnish. If this does not produce the finish required, you can 
rub the last coat down with fine pumice-stone and finish it with 
rotten-stone. 

How should I make a glue for gluing a musical instru- 
ment? A. The great point in this operation is, first, to remove 
all of the old glue from the parts to be joined, then warm the 
parts to be attached very thoroughly, and a good carpenter’s glue 
can readily be used.— Scientific American, 


—Dun’s report of an attachment in Chicago against the Rice 
Music Company, of Des Moines, was hastily printed and given 
out without the proper investigation so important a subject re- 
quires. The attachment was caused by a misapprehension, and 
was withdrawn on the same day. 
at the time, knew nothing of it until his attention was called to it. 


Mr. Rice, who was in Chicago 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


He 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


——"L thee Ia ve 


Hardman UprightssGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 








They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES. 





HARDMAN PECK & CO: Menvufecturers 


FACTORIES, lith & {2th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, [46 Fitth Avenue, above (9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


- MANUFACTURER OF- 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists. 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 


sympathetic, 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


SPECIALTIES: — 
| . 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 





INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


a Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with =¥ 
; Strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 


NEW YORK. 


— COLOGNE, Unter CGoldschmied 38. @— 

















GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE. 


Ee 
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—The S. D. Lauter Company, Newark, N. J., will remove on 
April 15th from its present quarters on Broad-st. to 715-717 
Broad-st. 

—J. Burns Brown represents the C. C. Briggs pianos and also 
the Hallett & Cumston pianos since his occupancy of the Fifth-ave. 
warerooms, 

—W. F. Hubbard, of Lyons, N. Y., informs us that he is do- 
ing a good business in Baus pianos. Last week he sold one in 
Rochester and one in Penn Yan. 

—-Among the patents recently granted we notice the following : 
333,519 
333,545 


Music leaf-turner, J. Herron 
Musical instrument, mechanical, H. Lorentz.... 

—The firm of Benjamin Curtaz, San Francisco, Cal., has been 
changed to Benjamin Curtaz & Son. The firm sells the Steck 
pianos, Estey pianos and the imported Schwechten pianos and 
Smith American organs. 

--The Mozart Association, the leading musical society of 
Richmond, Va., has just dedicated its new hall and selected and 
purchased a Knabe piano for its use. M. B. Ramos & Co. are the 
Richmond agents of the Knabe and are doing a fine trade with 
those instruments. 

—D. S. Johnston & Co., Cincinnati, have given up their Fifth- 
st. storeand have removed to No. 56 West Fourth-st., into the 
warerooms formerly occupied by George D. Newhall & Co. 

A piano supposed to be 250 years old has been discovered in 
St. Augustine. It is made of some unknown wood, and is inlaid 
with brass. — Boston Home Journal. 

Who saw the piano? Does the person who examined it know 
anything about wood ? 

rhe Grovestan & Fuller Piano Company, of New York, of 
which George W. Carter, formerly of this city, is the general 
manager, are doing a booming business, in spite of hard times. 
They are driven to fill their orders, and are now seventy-five 
pianos behind. The company has made Kohler & Chase their 
agents for the Pacific Coast. The new upright made by them is 
having a great sale, and is pronounced by all who see it a beauty. 
An agency is soon to be started in this city.— Boston Home Jour- 
nail, 

It should be Grovesteen, not Grovestan. How does the Home 
Journal know that those uprights are having a great sale ? 





—T. U. Eaton, traveling for Dyer & Hughes, has returned 
from an extended Western trip and is now at the factory, Fox- 
croft, Me. 

—Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. have taken their agency from 
Harwood & Beardsley, Boston, and have transferred it to T. 
Flaherty & Co. Good! 


—The following item is taken from the Washington (D. C.) 
Star: 

Svgep on Account oF A Name.—Mrs. Henrietta C. Metzerott has filed a 
bill in equity against Edward F. Droop to enjoin him from using the name of 
W. G. Metzerott & Co. in connection with his business, and to ascertain how 
often he represented himself to be the successor of W. G. Metzerott & Co., 
and has used that firm-name in connection with the conduct of his own busi- 
ness in securing the promotion of the same. It is also asked that he be re- 
strained from using the late firm-name on the signs in front of his store. 





Decision of Judge Barrett. 


Mechanical Orguinette Company 


versus 


John C. Haynes, et al. 


SUPREME COURT. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY 


Vv. 


Joun C. HAyNEs, e¢ ad, 


Special Term, Part I., January, 1886. 


Herbert T. Ketcham, for Plaintiff ; Stafford, Graff & Roman, 
for Defendants; Marshall P. Stafford, for Defendant Abbot; 
Elihu Root, for Defendants Abbot and Stafford. 


3ARRETT, J.: A careful perusal of the evidence in connection with the 
briefs of counsel has only served to deepen the impression which I had 
upon the trial as to the charge of fraud against Abbot. This charge is fully 
substantiated, and I can see no possible answer to the accumulation of facts 
which the plaintiff has placed before the court. The verdict is not so clear 
as to the charges against Haynes and Ditson, of connivance with Abbot; and it 
may well be that if they had defended they might have been able to substan- 
tiate the averments of their answers. If they had done so Abbot's guilt would 
only h&ve been varied in form. The conspiracy, strictly speaking, would 
have been disproved, and he alone would have been guilty of the fraud set 
up by the plaintiff. Whether that state of things would have entitled Abbot 
to a dismissal of the present complaint need not be discussed, as upon the 
whole and in view of all the circumstances, I feel bound to hold that Haynes 
and Ditson connived with him, and in that sense are to be treated as co-con- 


spirators. Certainly a frima facie case was made out against them, sufficient 





to call for their explanation. They have afforded none. They neither defended 
nor appeared as witnesses. Even if the case rested upon a conveyance of the 
alternate reed patent, and of that alone, their conduct as trustees was repre- 
hensible. There is no doubt that even as to this separate transaction Abbot 
was guilty of fraud, and Haynes and Ditson, indeed, all concerned, were 
equally responsible. The agreement to sell this patent to Abbot was made 
while he was a trustee of the company, and he resigned his trusteeship in 
order to free himself from the legal prohibition against a trustee thus dealing 
with corporate property. The resignation was accepted and the authority to 
purchase given at the same board meeting. This was clearly a fraud upon 
the corporation, and Haynes and Ditson were privy toit. They not only 
voted for the sale, under the circumstances involving a breach of trust, but 
they furnished Abbot with the ten shares ‘of the plaintiff's stock, which was 
the sole consideration for the transfer. 

When we consider Haynes and Ditson’s partnership relations with Abbot, 
also the fact that one of them prepared the fraudulent minutes of the board 
meeting and subsequently signed the conveyances to Abbot, together with 
many other circumstances, slight of themselves, but significant in their re- 
lations to the other facts, and convincing when treated as a whole, it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion, in the absence of an explanation from these 
parties, that they connived at Abbot’s misconduct throughout. This con- 
clusion, so far as Abbot is concerned, is further borne out by his letters, 
which were read in evidence. It may be that these letters would have been 
incompetent to bind Haynes and Ditson—that is, incompetent in the first 
instance to establish a conspiracy as against them. 

They are competent, however, as against Abbot, not only to prove his 
fraudulent plans and purposes, but to establish the conspiracy. And it does 
not lie in his mouth to complain that the evidence of his conspiracy with the 
other parties, sufficient as against him, is insufficient as against them. Upon 
the whole, I feel constrained to find the conspiracy as matter of fact, proved 
on the merits (that is, after hearing both sides) as against Abbot, and proved 
prima facie as against Haynes and Ditson. 

The remaining question is as to Mr, Stafford. He took the patents from 
Abbot without knowledge of the fraud, but he is in no just sense a ona-fide 
purchaser. He paid nothing for them, and he cannot hold them for legal 
services rendered. It is true that the consideration for the assignment to him 
was not only for services rendered, but to be rendered. As to the latter, 
however, he had notice of the plaintiff's claim of ownership before any sub- 
stantial service was rendered upon the faith of the assigned patents. It was 
not necessary that he should have had notice of the plaintiff's present 
charges. It was sufficient that, before rendering substantial services upon 
the faith of the assigned patents, he knew that the plaintiff in an important 
instrument, executed subsequently to the date when Abbot claimed to have 
acquired from it these very patents, recited and claimed its ownership. This 
put him upon inquiry. He could have then demanded from his client money 
or other security for the proposed services. If he had gone to the plaintiff 
and asked the then president what the recitals in question meant, he would 
undoubtedly have learned that Abbot's claim of an earlier transfer was the 
fraud which we have found it to be. As it was, he certainly had notice that 
something was wrong, and that the plaintiff, notwithstanding any formal as- 
signment to Abbot, claimed the continued ownership of the patents. Yet he 
proceeded to render services to Abbot, with the knowledge that payment de- 
pended upon the issue of these conflicting claims. Thus he took the risk of 
Abbot's title proving good and the plaintiff's claim proving bad. The point 
that Mr. Stafford should have set up his rights affirmatively in his answer is 
also well taken. Equity will not permit a guarded denial, in the precise 
terms of an unnecessary averment, to take place of a full and adequate dis- 
closure of the facts upon which a party claims to be a doma-fide purchaser for 
value and without notice. 

There must be judgment for the plaintiff as prayed for, with costs as 
against all the defendants, except Stafford. 








AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


o~O__ yeh. __ 9a 





=== Orchestral, 


eet CS 


Upright and Square Grand 3 








ro 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


re AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE. 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 


SS 


toe CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. al 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 





NEW YoRK. 


Factory, 528 West 43d Street 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL,NICKEL& GROSS. jas — C0 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — / Pt 2 
Se ~~ e Manufacturers of ae beieegs and COTTAGE 
GRAND, SQUARE s . 2 cz]: 
=u Pianororte Actions, Ferma: . 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; oe 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, | Bia | Piano-Fortes. 


NEW YORK.+— ie 
© ESTABLISHED 1843. %—- Bilis) a EB MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


r WOODWARD & BROWN, | Aggies cvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, Pe = ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. = Aen ager “WAREROOMS:: 


WH EELOCK Pl ANOS =" 146A Tremont Street, Boston. 
| a: Seep SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 
Ly Ec RARabae ey AY tO. recep ond toate mae wae ome 























WAREROOMS: 


Wo. 25 Hast 14th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS. 


“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS pS )( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, «. 
~<S o 


> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 
































ESTABL ISHED 1840. 


The LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO sss su 


Seapets. gy aa ST U RT EVA N T & CO., i Aon _ a a Warerooms, 37 West 14th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS." 
, ga Pas, Te Heron and Germnys 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


CLOUGH & WARREN eee «Seen 


ORGA 2 Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 











— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying. Tubes, 
PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 











Tl 


— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO. 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 


CLO UG H & WA RR R E N ORG A N COM Pp A N 7, BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 


RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 
DETROIT, MICH CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


STRICT PROTECTION. 


Agents Wanted. 
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ADDRESS, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTIN GUITARS How tau 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
mwa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 
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For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dg GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 

but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, bu 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





RANI 


KpAcw 


Grand. Square and Upright 


% 4 Po MT TACT ¢ 
XY — . ‘Y \ j >= ee” 
= —<——J”_ TS OI—O SS SS y 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Y ears. 

§47™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


OS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 
Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


BR 


RSE EE 


\ 5 : 
ee 
Agent \ 


r) tt 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


—AND— 


i TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


’ Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 3d Street. 
York. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


ao 





FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRIGGSS 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STCOL WITH BACK. 


rhe latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 
What S. B. Mitis, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 
New York, June 26, 18 


Messrs, T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 
Having seen and tried your adjustable 
P ol with Back, | have much pleasure in 
tifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 

What I most particularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. 1 think it will supersede 
all other Piano Stools, For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 

S. B. MILLS. 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 
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GENTS 
Piano St 





Near Steinway Hall, 








6 CATALOGUE FREE 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 








CRANE & 


13 University Pl 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


C. KURTZMAI 


4PIANOFORTES,>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 


CHAPPUIS, 


ace, New York, 





— MANUFACTURER OF — 


, arand, Square and Upright 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


o. ‘ener, 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


rhe BeLMODL aa vie Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 





GB” AGENTS WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


E. 8. DOBSON, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Moderate Price to the Trade. 





No, 487 WEST SIXTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


MANAGER, : 
40 Union Square, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


EMINENT MUSICAL ARTISTS 


In Europe and the United States. 
JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorle Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


CHRISTIE 
PIAWOS 


AMD 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, 











SHRISTIN & SON. 209 to 223 WY, s6th St, 3.7 


Cor. 29th Street, New 


BREWERY 
an (0 eS ee © 





F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE. 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 

A spemalty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 


Is also “oo to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


HORACE WATERS & CD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
@” AGENTS WANTED 





Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 
NEW YORK, 





THE cnsinchieat esi COURIEA,. 





PACKARD ORGAN. 


S7 





SEND FOR anal ap AND PRICES TO 
- FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





~vwtIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 





: NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
Factory and Warerooms, 


214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











a 


* | 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


BABY GRAND. | GEO. STE K & CO. 


GRAND, SQUAREJAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


— he 


LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments, 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





he 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


ee 








QUIFE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 

J iron rails; very efficient for 

» hot or damp climates. The rails 

cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 

of an extremely hard wood, specially 

prepared and seasoned, are screwed 

to the iron rails. Prices ane particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 


* _ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions’ Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de /’Evangile, PARIS, France. 
Agents for the United States —WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, - 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, 1883 


Antwerp, 1885 


Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
Customer’s factory. Competition 
Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
era mM aw OS. 


Slee a aaieseme. 338 and 340 East 31st ast Bist Street, New York. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List.| 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


BENT PIANOS (i exceucnce. 


R.+M.+«BENT:+:&+Co., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos. 


UNEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R, M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


) PIANO HA RDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel- here | 
Malleable Ir 














on Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. constantly on hand 


~ STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 














Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and | ° 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


‘CONOVER BROS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Brac ket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman. of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


3 ae 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
ial Terms and Pric 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 
UPRIGHT 


PATENT “piano. 


THE BEST PIANG FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
T. F. KRAEMER & fb hing East Fourteenth St., 


&@ Special Terms and Prices to 














NEW YORK, 


~ MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts, 
&c., &e. 


=. Goods sent 
: my on Selection 
x s to the Trade, 
: Lowest Prices, 
Ottoman 
Piano - Stools 
a great 
Specialty. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
Square’ Upright Pianofertes, 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


0) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ( 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











oe 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


















STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIEK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN: 


-h 1885. 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED REED ORGANS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
INVENTIONS SSEIBITION. 


THE IMPROVED 


Urrniecur PrYANos 


Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 
DIMINISHED LIABILITY TO GET OUT OF TUNE, 
AND GREAT DURABILITY. 





Surpass all Others at London, 


















For full sajammeneanbad send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN # PIANO CO., 














Boston, New York, Chicago. 




















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 


NO. 5 APPLATON 








C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Unoright and Sauare Pianos. 
STRHHT, BOSTON, MASS. _ 





NONE | BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 
































ALFRED 





Vienna, 1873. 


SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO? ORGAN 


FELT AND 





he 
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FELT & F& SOUNDING BO BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE.N.Y, S&S 











Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


: PORT 
“A 
| 


one! 
1B LZ 


© WATERIALS, 
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122 BAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORE. 














BEHNING 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
for Five Years. 


Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 





Square, Upright and wee Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. “Church, New York. 






— SUCCESSORS TO— 


— ibe 
‘/ Chase Piano Co. . 


=] 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 



























